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[‘‘ LET mg GO!” SHE PANTED. 


NAMELESS, 


—— ae 
PROLOGUE, 
A summer’s night in London, when the sun had 
long gone down, and the refreshing coolness of 
the midnight hours had succeeded the scorch- 
ing noontide heat, it was pleasant out-of-doors, 
though there was very little air—hardly enough 
‘wind to stir the leaves of the trees. A great 
stillness seemed to have fallen on the earth ; 
the theatres had emptied themselves of their 
atrons, the opera was over, most of the bril- 
ant ball-rooms were deserted. Even in the far- 
off East the spirit of slumber had hardly given 
place to daily toil, and here at the West plea- 
sure had wel] nigh run its course ; a great hush 
had settled upon the vast city, and the dawn 
of another day was yet an hour distant. 

A man stood idly near the river—a man not 
far from forty years of with a handsome, 
earnest face, clearly cut, aristocratic features, 
marked with a strange sadness, as though for 
him life held little worth the living for, 

Yet, people would have called him one of 
fortune’s favourites—the heir of a grand old 








family, the possessor of a beautiful estate and 
princely income, a wife whose loveliness was 
the theme of a hundred tongues. Surely his 
lot was fair enough ! 

Yet he stood by the waterside with a weight 
of sorrow on his brow; he was thinking of a 
dark chapter in his life, whose shadow could 
never quite pass away. He was realizing bit- 
terly that rank and wealth, admiring friends 
and loving wife, were not enough to fill one 
aching void, that he could have given up all for 
which men envied him if only one face might 
have been at his side. 

He was still in evening dress, for he had but 
an hour quiltes a brilliant ball; the diamond 


studs flashed in his shirt, a valuable signet ring 
was on his finger. 
Suddenly there came towards him a 


woman's re, a shrinking, trembling form 
clad in rusty black, a creature on whom 
poverty and sorrow had left heavy traces. 

Lost in his reverie, the solitary dreamer 
never noticed her approach until her poor 
dress was almost ‘nching him; then as he 
started from the contact he looked up 
abruptly and saw her face, 








‘‘on! IF YOU HAYE ANY PITY IN YOUR HEABT, LET ME GO.’’] 


** Rosalie!” 

The word was almost wrung from him, an 
anguish too deep for utterance was at his 
heart. 

The poor trembling waif shrunk away. In 
all the world she had most wronged this 
man; of all her fellow-creatures she had 
least claim on him. 

** Rosalie !” 

He laid one hand‘on her shoulder to prevent 
her escape. 

There was no anger, no reproach in his 
voice, It was fall of an intense sadness, and 
it touched her more than any harshness. 

She burst into tears. 

She was young, still only twenty, and oh! 
how changed she was from the beautiful girl 
he remembered, whom he had last seen wear- 
ing his own betrothal ring. 

“Let me go!” she panted. “Oh! if you 
have any pity in your heart, let me go.” 

“ And where,” he asked, in a strangely tender 
tone, “ where would you go?” 

She pointed to the river. 


‘SI is cool and still there; at least I should 
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have rest,” she mur “and I am 80 
tined, Why —_ 'y, life is med, let me:diie.”’ 
go home.te your mother ?” 

She be eaghed bitterly. 

‘* My mother ? She would order the foowuman 
to drive me from her door ; she would have no 
pity on me,’ 

«+ My poor.child,” he said, “ you shall suffer 
no longer. A brighter future is dawning for 
you, end D<¢rust fer — —“< > Ra 
supporting her drooping form wi is strong. 
arm, the two figures quietly disappeared in the 
shadows. 





CHAPTER L 


Tr was a bright Spenes morning, the summer 
sunshine poured into the library a -ensenh oh 
Sir Re eae eeviy bi shea vat his oaieer 
Sir Ron revlyn, as 

ersation with 


table in earnest conv: his lawyer. | 
A strikingly handsome man: a 

and Suerte: we — pe 

er x helsv een aaken 


he old man cppoatto leskadag hint with-an 


vain ‘to check the i 
Ronald's father, and he See hed a. kind of min 
awe and pity for the youvg heir whoihad co 
all unprepared into si an impoveri 
inheritance. 

‘‘ Speak plainly,” commanded the 
simply. “ 2° 2 Court is m ed 


to its value ; there are debts and d cultionmn | x 


every side ; in plain, simple English I am a. 
ruined man,” 

The lawyer hesitated. 

“Things are hardly so bad as that; with 
care and economy 

“The Trevlyns are not a careful ea 
terrupted a descerdant. ‘I oT bad 
bring myself to count ane oaiber 
sell the old place-at onee ; 

“Th wi break your mother’ s heart.” 

Sir Ronald rose, and took an abrupt one 
and down the room; if he loved any one 





was his mother, the proud, haughty lady wh q 


very life was bound up an the happiness ri 
prosperity of the Trevlyn 

‘There is only one thi —_ it,” ania the 
lawyer, gaining courage. “ You ¥ 
A wife’s portion will at least 
then in a few years time you would ‘he ' 
man.” 

Sir Ronald brought his clenched fist dewn 
on to the table. 

‘‘Tarn fortune-hunter, eh?” he said, 

bitterly. “I wonder you dare to offer me such 
advice, Ward.” 

‘‘A man may marry an heiress without any 
loss of honour, Sir Ronald; the last of the 
Trevlyns is no bad match, even as things are.” 

‘“‘A retired butterman for a father-in-law! 
That would be paying a‘pretty price, almost 
too heavy a one even to save my home,” 

The other was silent, he knew his hint must 
have time'to work, and, well satisfied with the 
beginning he had made, he followed his client 
into the spacious dining-room. 

Laneh wasalready served, and Lady Trevlyn 
was in her place—a magnificent woman still, 
her beauty little impaired by her fifty years. 

‘* Ronald,” she said, after she had exchanged 
greetings with Mr, Ward,“ I have.great) news 
for you. Lord Earl and his daughter have 
returned.” 

‘*« Have they ?’’ rather bitterly, 

‘‘Earlsmere has been shut up for more 
than eighteen years,” said Lady Treviyn, turn- 
ing to Mr. Ward. ‘' You. must;remember the 
place; it is the next estate to.this, and very 
dreary it has been, having it unogoupied for all 
thése years,” 

‘“‘T have often wondered how people conld 
stay away from such a home,” he replied. 

** And the money that has been-spent on it,” 
said Lady Treviya, with a litéle sigh, showing 
how economical she had had to be in her 
gardens and farniture. “I,call is wilfal waste ; 


face, 
Man and boy he tea ‘bonne Well it” 
Treviges Sousa omer | 


kept in as perfect order as if thomgh its master 


were daily expected,” 
* And How he has come.” 


o earocute =———— 
oe Dherselt} fogen ‘an eff e heardthat ; 

come prepared e herself ex- 

inttiffate with the you: Bb regs ; 

ee meant to overlook all Lilian’s f and 


“ ——- a word of notice. "Lord 4 
was always ecoantric, even man.” 
b, He ha had a right to ploase } hidoat 


» said Sir [love her very 


} defictendas, and as her mother's oldest friend 
early, Whether this kindness 


Ronald, coldly. ‘*Because a man chooses to | was quite disinterested we will not say. 
Woman. .of . 


live abroad he onght not to be pronounced. 
mad.” 


the world .as she -was, 
‘| Trevlyn’s eyes almost filled with tears as she 


‘‘Isthe matrie#? Tf inot,what.en event bia’} entered the grand drawing-room: She ‘had 
coming will be to county society,’ said Mr. | not.been there since the 


Ward, innocently. 


day when.she_had-ac- 
sisted Lady Earl to receive her bridal calls. 


“ He is a wihewer of nearly sixty, with one | She had loved her dead friend very dearly. 


only re age g and Lady Trevlyn age oa 
in England some 


Rondla quite understood all that ‘was 


pressively at her aon. ‘Lilian 
er the greatest heireszes 











She seemed to see her now in her girlish 
grace and beanty, her timid love and admira- 
tion for aaa tenho who never seemed 
e he had won, 
wlyn was wait- 


aural ean sense 
-Nora’s 






Santry to some more wine before }- : - — peered 
“sai hoped would some Ronald’ 
yey te squints, or has eS a tony A . 

r v7 pe EES seemed an eternity to Tedy 





““Do you 
everoccurred to 
come:to the hammer 
sacrifice to save it!” 

** Have you been talking to Ward?” 

“No! Ihave known it long enough, only I 
would not 7 until I had seen the 
Earls, Fancy, ald, the master of Trevlyn 
and Earlsmere would be the richest land- 
owner in the county.” 

“Don’t build castles in the air, mother ! ” 

“ No one could refuse you, Ronald. I have 
never known you fail when ‘once your mind 
was made up 


: tself may 
you make some 


She-said < a: but passed out tothe, 


waiting carri 


with @ueh ti beat abet the yous Say — the heiress ae apt 
herfather has tition rer so iili- 7 
”wetnmnediGirmonald. 


















into 
kissed: her known 
< “Foxgtvorme, Gear!’ she said, kindly. 
= ea ett 
oad ngland without 
coaalaean you for her sake.” 
ag bars is Py! kind of you,” said Lilian, 
speaking in a clear, musical voice, without a 
trace of a foreign accent. ‘‘I am so glad we 
have come to England, Lady Trevlyn. I 
mer pee > ier edd yens $4 
“ at last you ‘your papa.” 
The heiress shook her head, 
“ He would haveeomelong ago if I ae asked 






Sir Ronald id thought, a little sadly, unless the | ee knew he dreaded ‘it, #0 


position of his affairs changed very peony | 


there would soon be ‘no ‘for’ 
Grive in. A bitter-pang came to 
Warii’s-scheme was the only chance -of saving 
his cab old home. 

contrast between the Court and ny 
mere struck Lady ‘Trevlyn painfully. At-the 
firet the grounds were almost wild ; the gates 
were rusty with time, the furniture was old 
and faded ; a. look of neglect and/dreariness had 
settled upon the grand old place ; not ‘because 
its owners did - love it, but ‘trom their try. 
ing scarcity réady-money. ‘et 
lawns and brilliant ‘flower-beds, the trim, 
gravel walks of Harlemere told of ample 
wealth—rare china and hothouse-plants’ were 
tastefully y grouped uped ‘in “the ‘large hdall,and a 
well-trained butler gt two ‘trim ‘foot- 





all these eighteen years Earlsmere has been | 


men sat there ready a katy Breve 


Miss ‘Barl was ware baie 


‘that Mr. 


mot; hahaa ‘only -eome now lieeanse tbe 
doatees itninted it.” 


4*You conld not: have chosen ®&, better time. 
ee: 

“It is so strange tm think I ave never-seen 
‘Barlamere before, bat I seem to know every 
— I used to-make ‘papa tell me-all about 


He came in ‘almost as she spoke, and 
welcomed her ee 
Tikéy Previyn Sbabthoagh he might net have 
been a devoted husband, he certainly loved 
his dead -wife’s dbild. 

“ And you ‘have come to * phe moked 
him. “Oh! Lord Harl, ‘often °won- 
dered how you. ould leave-t0’tair-e/honse.” 

“I shall - ? replied, at onoe. “I 
swant’ Lilian ‘to Stone. Tamm getting 
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an old man, and I could not have left my 
datling-alone in # foreigu land,” 

“Old!” exclaimed his guest, with a smile. 
“You-must-mot talk of*being that for years. 
Why it seems ‘but the other day that you and 
Padi were ftiends and companions.” 

“Ah t it gave me a pang when I read his 
death in the paper. Is Sir Ronald like 
him 7?” ' 

“ In face, ig else. Oh! ‘Lord Earl, I 
should Hke*you “to ‘know my only son—he is 
the-sunshine of my life.” 

“I hope he rar come, bec rm a the 

, cordially, ‘ a glad to w my 
oid fries pon. ‘I think friendship shauld go 
by inheritance, ee se , 

“ The very thing I said to myself, as I drove 
over. I felt I conld not leave Nora’s child 
vi a Ae or om aa 

Lord Earl dropped the carved ivory papsr- 
knife with which he had ‘been toying—a 
strikingly nervous man, his fingers were often 
playing with something as ‘he talked. 

‘* Lilian does not favour her parents,” said 
Lady Previyn, “presently. ““She is not in the 


least like'Nora, ‘and’] can'trace no resemblance 
to you, Lord _ wong 
‘* Why pap ‘says ‘I am my mother's 
image |" -said ‘Eilian, in a surprised voice. 
Lord Fart ‘no remark, and the guest 
felt instincbi she had pained them both. 
‘“He must only say so because he wishes to 


believe it,” she told her son afterwards. 
“Nora was-a spatkling brunette, this child is 
as fair-as—asher name,” ata loss for.a simile. 

Very soon after that, Lady Treviyn took her 
leave, “having ‘made “father and daughter 
promise her a speedy Visit at the Court. She 
drove off well pleased at the success of her 
afternoon’s ition, 

Left-alone,’ Hart took alow stool at 
her father's feet. ' 

‘‘TIs it really true, dear?’ she said, wist- 
fally, I'like ‘to think I remind you of 
——. an, : 

“You are your mother’s image, my dar- 
ling!” he cried, fondly putting his hand on 
her’ bowed ‘head,’ “let who will contradict it. 
Heaven bless you, and give you a longer life, 
a’ ier fate than hers,"’ 

‘‘ She must havebeen happy,” said Lilian, 

» loved her so.” 


reamily, “ you ; 

“ Love is not all,” said Lord Earl, slowly. 

“T think it mnst “be the only thing worth 
having,” replied Lilian. _ “I could bear any 
treubles if only I had you.” 
~ “You will have a nearer, dearer love some 
day, my darling. Lilian I have come to Eng- 
land for that, and-that only. I want my child 
to be happy Dents eee safe from 
we dangers in a husbani’s love before I leave 

er.”’ . 
“ Don’t; she whispered, kissing him, ‘‘ dear, 
nothing in the whole world could ‘make me 
happy if I lost. you.” 

“Do you,likeLiady Trevlyn.?” 

Lilian 

“ Tthink I amefraid of her, papa; I should 
not like:to.have Lady Trevlyn for an.enemy. 
She. looks to.me as if she could kill one with 
her eygs.if she were offended.” 

Some days later, Sir Ronald, entering the 
drawing-room abruptly, found his mother en- 
tertaining visitors; he almost started at the 
beautifal vision :presented to him as Miss 
Earl, With.a rare prudence Lady Trevlyn 
had said very little of Lilian’s attractions ; Sir 
Ronald had been too indifferent to ask 

uestions ; and so, though his mother had 
enied the existence of the squint or club fob, 
he had only been prepared for a very ordinary 
young lady, He saw.a fragile, delicate-looking 
girl, with .a lovely flowerlike face, and a 
manner as courtly and high-bred as his own, 

“She ‘is ‘lovely now,” he thought, a little 
wistfully. “In afew years’ time she will be 
perfect; now she is almost a child. Those 
blue-eyes are innocent and unconscious, She 
hardly ‘knows ‘het own attractions, When 
once that sleeping heart has awoke, when love 
shines'in those blue ayes, she will be a creature 
made to win-men’s hearts and break them.” 








For once inclination and duty. went hand in 
hand, for once judgment and fancy agreed. 
Sir Ronald knew his whole future depended 
on his wooing an heiress, and ‘here almost at 
his*threshold was the heiress, endowed with 
ample wealth and rare beauty. 

e baronet had never liked to think of 
marriage, In half-an-hour he had decided it 
would be more than endurable with such a 
wife as Lilian Earl. 

And that first meeting was the praluge to 
many more. If ever fortune, fate, and 
friends favoured a pair of lovers, .a}l these 
three powers, smiled upon Sir Ronald’s hopes. 

His mother treated “Lilian -as a special fa- 
vourite, and had’her often at the Court. 

Lord Earl seemed never quite so happy as 
when his olf friend’s son was at THarlsmere, 
If ever man was given time, occasion, and 
excuse for falling in love, the baronet was 
given them when fate threw him constantly 
in the society of Lilian Earl. 

There were rides in the fair, open country, 
wanderings in the beautifal gronnds of Earls- 
mere, pleasant evenings when Lord Earl hadthe 
newspaper, and Lilian sang touching ballads, 
which stirred Sir Ronald’s heart as nothing 
had ever done before. 

He loved her. Tn less than a month he had 
known his own secret. He began by thinking 
of the advantages such a match would bring 
ae He ended by loving her passionately, 
madly. 

There was nothing uneelfish in his affection, 
it waslike the man’s whole character. 

Strong, violent, and determined from boy- 
hood, Ronald Trevlyn had never failed in any- 
thing he undertook. 

He meant to m Lilian Earl. He would 
make her a good husband, perhaps, though he 
would bend her will to his, and treat her as 
something entirely his own. 

He never thought of her refusing him—never 
dreamed how far unworthy he was of her. 

Ronald Trevlyn had no misgivings. He 
could see that Lord. Earl favoured his suit, 
and the peer’s consent was what had alone 
seemed doubtful to him. 

And Lilian, to the girl who had led a lonely 
secluded life, with no friend or companion but 
her father, Sir Ronald Trevlyn was. like a 
hero-of romance, 

His handsome face, fascinating manner, and 
noble bearing impressed her fancy. 

She liked the shade of authority in his voice, 
it was something quite new to her. His 
mother’s affection, warm and caressing as it 
was,'never impressed her so much as the air of 
sppsgpeiation with which he took a seat beside 

er 


She wondered sometimes how he could care 
to spend so much time with one who: knew s0 
little of the world. 

Simple, gnileless Lilian, never once did it 
enter her mind that she was an heiress, and 
Sir Ronald Trevlyn a needy, embarrassed 
maan. 

‘*Lil,” said Lord Ear!, one night after jthe 
baronet had left them, ‘come .Lere, I want to 
talk to you.” 

She sat on a stool at his feet, her golden 
head supported against his knee, 

It.was jast as well, perhaps, her blue eyes 
could not read his face, for a great sadness 
reigned there. 

‘¢ What is it, dad?” 

‘s When I knelt by your.mother’s deathbed, 
Lil, when I took her ice-cold hand in mine, I 
swore a solemn oath that, Heaven helping me, 
youshould never know asorrow! Little girl, 
have I kept that vow ?”’ 

“ Faithfally,” she answered, ‘‘no.sorrow has 
ever touched me. I wonder sometimes if it is 
all too bright to last!” 

“T am getting old,” said Lord Earl, slowly. 
‘Dear, I may not be much longer at your 
side. Ronald Trevlyn has asked mo to-night 
to give you to him. Lil, his father was my 
greatest friend—extravagant‘and wilfal, lavish 
and rash, but tender-hearted always!” 

Lilian nestled the least bit closer to.him. 

“Ronald loves you,” went on her father, 








slowly. “He comes of a grand cld family; 
his mother would welcome you a3 a daughter ! 
Tell me, Lil, what do you think?” 

**T will never leave you! ” 

But he saw the tears shining in her eyes. 

‘Your marriage will ease my greatest an- 
xiety, dear! If you love Ronald Troevlyn I 
will give you to him gladly, freely, even,though 
the giving condemned me to a lonely life!” 

Sir Ronald called the nextday, and Lord 
Earl cent him straight tothe drawing-room. 

Very gently, yet. with gn air of proud pos- 
session, the master of Treylyn Court took 
Lilian’s hand. 

“Your father told me to seck my answer 
from yourself. Lilian, will you be my wife?’”’ 

She looked at him with an April face, 

‘*Do you really love me? ”’ 

“T loye you more than I thought I conld 
love anything!’’ he answered. ‘ The first 
day I saw you Imadeup my mind to win you. 
Lilian, can’t you trust yourself to me iadead, 
I will make you happy if heart and life can? 
You are my first and only love, the first woraan 
who has ever touched my heart!” 

The girl’s eyes drooped beneath his gaze. 
The baronet knew his cause was won. Ho 
flung one arm round Lilian, and drawing her 
close to himself, pressed passionate kisses oa 
her unresisting lips, 

‘*My own !” he whispered fondly, “no one in 
all the world shall rob me of you, Lilian, my 
beautifal white flower; youare mine for ever.” 

Her fair head rested on his shoulder; she 
never resisted his proud air of possossion, his 
passionate caresses ; he was her love, her hero, 
her knight. 

‘* Kiss me!” he enjoined, stroking her fair 
hair. Then as she did his bidding, and he 
strained her to his heart, if ssemed to Ronald 
Trevlyn that for once fortune had been kind to 
him—the one woman whom in all the world 
be desired would be his own. 

‘You will come to me soon,” he urged ; 
“ darling, I cannot do without my wife.” 

“Tt is all so now and strange; you have 
known me such @ little time.” 

“Long enough to love you dearer than all 
else, Lilian, I shall get Lord Earl to plead my 
cause,”’ 

A little more lovers’ talk, and the ‘trvo 
separated. Sir Ronald:went home to.bear the 
good news.to his mother. 

Lilian sank back upon the sofa in.a kind of 
day-dream, trying to realize her happiness and 
wishing, oh! so much, that the mother she 
had never known conld come back if it wero 
but for a moment, from the cloudless shore, to 
fold her ,to her heart, and bear her sympathy 
in this crisis in her life, 

Her mother was to Lilian but an empty 
name; her father was her friend, guide, and 
counsellor, When the first rapture of that 
interview was over, when she felt a little com- 
posed, she went in search of him, but the 
search proved.unavailing. , 

Lord Earl was notin the library, not in 
the smoking-room ;in vain she sought him in 
all his favourite haunts ; at last, in despair, 
she returned to the drawing-room, and rang 
the bell. 

‘‘ Where is my father?” sheasked the foot- 
man. §he heard then that LordEarl was 
engaged in a little room he called his ofiice. 

‘‘T thought the steward came this morn- 
ing?"’ 

"~ Yes, miss ; this is a person who requested 
to see his lordship on particular business. She 
would take no denial.” 

Lilian, wondering alittle, dismissed the man, 
and taking up a trifleof fancy work was soon 
trying to. fix her attention upon it. She little 
guessed the scene that was going on down- 
stairs, or the importamt part it would play in 
her own history. . 2 

In his, own. office-chair eat Lord Earl, his 
head thrown wearily back, as.though mind 
and body wero alike weary. He looked very 
different (now from the courtly host Lady 
Trevlyn knew. or the tender father Lilian 
loved. 


The veins in his forehead stood out like 
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purple cords;a heavy shadow was on his 
brow ; he startled at every sound, as though he 
feared an interruption to the interview, and 
yet he was so heart-sick and weary jhe would 
gladly have dismissed his ,visitor had he only 
dared. 

She stood opposite to him as great a con- 
trast to the peer, aye, and to the room itself, as 
could well befound. A woman of the people, 
tall, large-boned, with a red face and blood- 
less lips, with black hair pushed back behind a 
bonnet, and hanging in untidy wisps; her 


dress, which had collected a quantity of damp. 


mud, was full and long, forming almost a train 
behind ; her red ungloved: hands were spread 
out defiantly, and, instead of being awed by the 
unusual splendour of her surroundings, she 
seemed to be perfectly assured of her own 
right to be there, 

“It's not a bit of good talking,” she said, in 
a loud, insolent voice ; “if ye’re so close fisted 
ye wen't part with afew poundsI can go to 
them as will,” 

Lord Earl fairly groaned. 

‘*You have no legal claim on me, none 
whatever, and you know it perfectly.” 

She shragged her shoulders, 

“I daresay you’re a bit vexed at my turning 
up to-day, seeing I wasn’t invited; but law, it 
‘ud been just the same. I’ve been waiting 
ail these years for the chance of your coming 
back to England; and now here you are, and— 
and the matter’s just in a nutshell—pay me 
what I want, or I'll just be off to those as 
will.” 

“ And what security shall I have that you 
will keep your word?” 

The woman laughed insolently. 

‘‘I reckon I shall keep it till hunger grips 
me again, or my man’s out of work. I think 
my terms are fair enough.” 

“I have a great mind to send for a police- 
man, and give you in charge, Mrs, Bond! ”’ 

“ T reckon as you'll think better of it, Lord 
Earl. Come!” persuasively ; ‘ what’s a fi-pun 
note to such as you?” 

Lord Earl took out his cheque-book, but the 
woman shook her head. 

‘* Folks like us can’t get ’em changed ; better 
stick to the yellow boys!” 

With an expression of disgust he counted 
five sovereigns from his purse and offered 
them to her. She took them up without a 
word of gratitude, 

“You won’t see me again till we’re down in 
our luck, I’m awful glad you're back in Eng- 
land, Iam; I said directly we heard it you'd 
be as good as an annuity to us.” 

He answered nothing ; he bore the woman’s 
insolence with a strange persistent patience, 
He himself ushered Mrs, Bond to the door, and 
saw her safely off the premises; only when 
she was out of sight did he press one hand to 
his heart and mutter,— 

“That pain again, I really must see some- 
one! Well! I thought I was safe after all 
these years. I wonder how many five pounds 
will keep Mrs. Bond quiet.’ I wish Ijfhad never 
eome back to England. Bat for this affair of 
Lilian’s and young Trevlyn! Would it make 
any difference to him if he knew all? No! 
Why should I misjudge him. No doubt he is 
like his father, true of heart; but oh! my 
child, my little Lil, Heaven grant I have not 
kept my miserable secret all these years only 
to make you wretched at last, How that 
woman has altered, gone steadily down hill 
all theso years I should say. Strange how 
I have dreaded her coming; since we 
reached Earlsmere every day I have feared 
and dreaded her. Well, the worst is over now, 
and at least one thing is fortunate, she did not 
see Lilian.” 

It was getting late néw—the short October 
day was closingin. Going upstairs he found 
Lilian in the drawing-room, dressed for dinner 
in pale blae cashmere, white hothou:e flowers 
at her throat, and in the coils of her golden 
hair. 

“ Where have you been, papa?” she cried, 
“I bave wanted you so!” 

He held her fondly in his arms. All that 





afternoon he had been reviewing his life’s 
history, and wondering if he had acted wisely. 
The sight of Lilian’s face, of the deep thought- 
fal happiness peony ar her blue eyes, satisfied 
him as no else had done. 

“Sir Ronald has gone home,” she said, 
softly. ‘Papa, are you glad?” 

“T am very glad if you are happy! ” 

“So happy,’ she whis in his ear. 
“ Papa, I think this is the brightest day of all 


my life!” 

He was not given to emotion—a reserved 
self-contained man his friends called him—and 
yet at Lilian’s speech a tear rolled down his 
cheek, and fell upon her hand, 

“It is coming right,”” he murmured to him- 
self; “it was for her sake, I wronged no 
one, I did it for my darling, and it was worth 
it all; worth the long years of exile—the con- 
cealment, the deception; aye, if I had it to 
~_ i I would do it fearlessly—for her 
8 e ” 

It was getting dark ; Lilian would have rung 
for lights, but he stayed her hand, 

‘I like the firelight best; you do not want 
to work or read, Lil; sit here by me!’’ 

She came at once, slid her hand into his, 
and sat down at his feet, Then agreat silence 
fell upon them both. Lil was thinking of her 
lover, of the great strange future which 
stretched before her, Lord Earl was busy 
with the past, the secret of his life, his sorrows 
and his sin. He held Lilian’s hand in his; 
from time to time he stroked her golden hair, 
but he was not thinking of her, For him the 
years had rolled away, and he saw her mother 
sitting there—her mother whom he had loved 
and lost. 

So long did the silence last that Lilian grew 
uneasy. The ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
chimedeight; it was their dinner-hour; another 
minute, and the butler would. appear. It was 
surely time to arouse her father. Rising, she 
laid one hand gently upon his shoulder. 

“Papal” 

She noticed then that his eyes were closed. 
Her voice roused him, he opened them, and 
stirred half. uneasily. 

‘It is all right, my darling,” he said, 
slowly ; ‘I have kept your secret, and she is 
happy.” : mn 

With a strange, sick faint dread Lilian 
realized his mind was wandering. 

“It isjI, papa, dear; do wake up and_speak 
to me.” 

But though his eyes were fixed upon her face 
there was no sign he knew her. He seemed to 
be speaking to her, and yet his words must 
have been meant for someone else—no doubt 
her mother—his dear, dead wife. 

“Tt has been a weary waiting, dear,” he 
said, half brokenly, ‘‘ but it is over now—I am 
coming my own, my darling—’’ And even as 
he spoke he surely must have gone to the one 
he so much loved—his head fell back on the 
cushions. Lilian bending over him felt that 
something awfal had happened. She tore to 
the bell, and pulled it violently. The servants 
came in alarm, and tried to roase their master. 
At last the old housekeeper put an arm round 
the trembling girl and took her to her own 
room, where she whispered to her that the 
silent form they had left on the sofa was not 
Lord Earl, but only his poor cold remains—he 
himself, the tender, generous father who had 
ever stood between Lilian and all sorrow had 
gone over to the great majority. Weeping 
bitterly Lilian flung herself on her bed, 
the one ray of comfort in her misery that she 
was not utterly alone—there was one who 
would share her sorrow and soothe her tears 
—her future husband, Sir Ronald Trevlyn. 





CHAPTER II. 


Lorp Earn was dead. The doctor was sent 
for at once ; evéry possible effort to restore him 
was made, but all in vain. Death must have 
been instantaneous the man of physic told the 
housekeeper, and quite painless. There sitting 
tranquilly in the autumn firelight, with hi, 


something 





daughter beside him, the spirit had returned 
to the God who gave it. 

“But my lord was quite well,” declared 
Se oonre carne almost unable to realize 

e trath ; “ he was not a strong man, " 
but he never ailed anything, never ae 
complaint.” 

“It was heart disease,” the ‘doctor ex- 

lained; ‘some terrible shock must have 

allen him. Poor child,” as, he looked at 

Lilian'’s unconscious face. * It will bea bitter 
awakening for her.” 

She was lying on her own bed sleeping under 
the influence of a composing draught. So 
beautiful and placid was her face it was 
terrible to. think of what her awakening 
must be. 

** You must send for her friends at once.” 

‘“‘ I can’t, sir.” 

Dr. West started. 

“Tt is impossible. Miss Earl can't be left 
here alone ; you had better send for her nearest . 
relations at once,” 

* How can I, sir? The master was the last 
of his family ; my lady wasan only child. There 
may be cousins of hers alive, but I’m sure I 
don’t keow where to find them.” 

Dr. West remembered Trevlyn Court, and 
how intimate its mistress had been with Lord 
Earl—the open ramour which linked Lilian’s 
name with the baronet’s. He left Earlsmere, 
feeling the kindest service he could render the 
orphan was to send her friend at once. 

Lady Trevlyn and Sir Ronald had just 
finished dinner when he reached the Court; 
unusual in his manner struck them 
both even before he spoke. 

“T am come to ask your aid in an errand of 
mercy, Lady Trevlyn,” he began; ‘‘I have 
grievous news for you. Lord Earl is dead, and 
that poor girl has no one but servants with 
her.” 

Mother and son grew pale with conster- 
nation. 

“I will go at once,” said the former, start- 
ing up! “ But oh! Dr. West, how terribly sud- 
den! Hastherebeen an accident? How did it 
happen?” 

“It was heart disease,” he said, simply. 
“ Lord Earl was ane with his daughter in 
the drawing-room, and he passed away quite 
suddenly, I believe you knew the fa iv well. 
Can you tell me of any relations whom I ought 
to summon?’”’ 

“T believe they had no relations in the world. 
Lord Earl was the last of his family.” 

‘Poor child! what a fate forher. Of course 
he has left her under some guardianship; but 
it is terrible to think of her being alone in the 
world at nineteen.” 

‘‘ She will not be alone long, doctor,” said 
Lady Trevlyn, meaningly; “I hope she will 
be my daughter very soon.” 

When Lilian opened her eyes with the 
strange, bewildered look which always comes 
in the first awakening after any sorrow, Lady 
Trevlyn was sitting by the bedside, and the 
orphan soon found herself clasped in the arms 
of her future mother-in-law, who strove by 
many a tender word to soothe her grief; but 
Lilian sobbed on, She felt that Lady Trevlyn 
was very kind; but the kindness could not 
reach her heart, She had room but for one 
thought now that her father was dead, that 
the voice she best loved would speak to her on 
earth never more. 


‘¢ You must come home with me,”’ said Lady 
Treylyn, when the sobs had subsided, and 
Lilian, looking the very shadow of her former 
self, was sitting pale and wan in-the cold, grey 
dawn of the October morning, 

‘* Please let. me stay here,”’ pleaded the girl; 
‘*he wont {be left me much longer; let me 
be with him while I can.” 

“ You will make yourself ill with grief.” 

‘I should grieve jast as much anywhere. 
Oh! father, father ! how could you leave meall 
alone?” 

“Not alone, Lilian,” said Lady Trevlyn, 
meaningly ; ‘‘have you forgotten the promise 
you gave Ronald yesterday? Don’t you re- 
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member you are to be a very daughter of my 
? ” 


But the thought brought no comfort to the 
girl, she seemed too utterly stunned to realise it. 
“ I can do nothing with her,” confided Lady 
"Trevlyn to her son, when he rode over after 
breakfast; ‘‘ she sits pale and motionless as a 
a and never seems to hear what I say to 
er.’ 

“Poor child!” he said, pityingly; “itis a 
sudden blow.” 

“ You will go to her, Ronald; you may be 
able to make her hear reason, and return with 
me to the Court.” 

He went inalone. Good Heaven! Was this 
the bright, beautiful creature he had seen only 
yesterday ? Why she looked as if she had been 
ill for weeks ; her cheeks were pale as marble; 
there were purple rings round her blue eyes; 
she hardly seemed to heed his approach, but 
Ronald Trevlyn cared nothing for that; she 
-was his own, she belonged to him, and he would 
persuade her to do his will, of course, for her 
own good. 

“ Lilian!” 

She turned her face towards him, and its 
despair touched him to the heart. He flung 
his arms round her, he stroked her soft hair 
lovingly, and called on her by every fond name 
to look up and speak to him, 

“You are not all alone, my darling; you 
have me left. Lilian, you must come to us, 
and let my mother cheer and comfort you.” 

“T would rather stay here.” 

‘*Why ? ” 

“T feel nearer to him here.” 

‘*You must not think only of him, dear; 
don’t you remember yesterday you promised 
‘to give yourself to me? Lilian, for my sake, 
you must come away!” 

She looked at him with piteous entreaty. 

“Let me stay!” 

“TI will bring you back; you must come 
now,” and taking up her hat he put it on with 
almost @ woman’s care, wrapped her in a warm 
shawl, and then carried rather than led her 
downstairs.to where his mother’s carriage was 
T eler iadiyeby Wind gol Nias ad esign 

er ladys @ home before r - 
‘ing the task of ord to him, 

ith his own hand he lowered the blinds, 
placed himself at Lilian’s side, and drew the 
“weary, golder head to rest on his shoulders. 

“It is my right to take care of you now,”’ he 
paid, fondly, “and I mean to exercise it!” 

She submitted like a worn-out child, As 
yet she did not realise the change twenty-four 
hours had made in her life. 

She loved Ronald Trevlyn with that purest 
of all affections—a girl’s first love, To her 
he was like a knight of olden days. His 
a yee failed to touch her 

eart, but his own affection was a 
to her, and Ronald felt, as he cajeneel er, that 
his lot was not now so hard to bear, for 
she was the only creature he had ever loved, 
and with herself she would give him wealth 
‘ample to restore his old home, and enable 
him to take his rightfal position in the county. 

The prettiest spare room had been C) 
ready, and Ronald laid his betrothed upon 
the sofa with a tenderness which was some- 
thing new tohim. Then he left her to rest, 
and followed his mother to her boudoir, 

“I wonder what sort of a will Lord Earl 
has made!” began Lady Trevlyn, abruptly. 
“Of course, everything must go to Lilian, as 
he has no relations; but it will be sa 
to know as soon as possible to whose guardian- 
ship he has left her.” 

“West has telegraphed to his solicitor, and 
also to a Captain Beaumont, who is a sort of 
cousin to the late Lady Earl.” 

A strange shadow crossed Lady Trevlyn’s 


‘*I suppose there can be no doubt about 
Lilian’s heiress-ship,” she said, suddenly; 
“it would be an awfal if her wealth 
proved a delusion, for you haye quite com- 
mitted yourself now !” 

.®& “I will be no delusion,” returned Ronald, 


for his daughter he told me she would have 
fifty thousand pounds on her wedding-day and 
everything he possessed at his death. It seems 
the entail on Earlsmere was cut off and all 
was in his power; he could leave everything to 
the merest stranger, Those were his words.” 

* Bat he would not have done so.” 

“ No, he loved her too well to disinherit her. 
Mother, I expect the world at large will set me 
down as a fortune-hunter.” 

** You arenot that,” cried his mother, indig- 
nantly. ‘Any one can see that Lilian is your 
choice, and really, with a face like that, it is an 
— to her as well as you to suggest anything 
e _- 

The day passed very quietly. 

Lilian Earl did not leave her own sitting- 
room, but Sir Ronald spent most of his time 
with her. 

Until the solicitors of the late Lord Earl ap- 
— no arrangements could be made for the 

er : 

Itstruck the Trevlyns as a little strange that 
no reply came from either these gentlemen or 
Captain Beaumont ; but in the evening, . while 
Sir Ronald was sitting with his betrothed, a 
card was brought him inscribed with the 
officer’s name, 

Sir Ronald hurried to the library, where he 
had held his memorable interview with Mr. 
Ward, and found a tall, soldierly man await- 
ing him with ill-suppressed impatience. 

“Sir Ronald,” began the stranger, ‘‘I have 
come on & very disagreeable errand,” 

This was not encouraging. 

The baronet merely bowed, snd requested 
his visitor to be seated. 

“T would rather stand,” said Captain Beau- 
mont. “When you have heard what I have to 
say you may not care to offer me a chair. The 
bearer of news is never welcome, but after 
Dr. .West’s telegram and your letter I felt it 
my duty to come here and see you, however 
painful such a task might be.”’ 

“T can only conclude,” said the Baronet, 

stiffly, “ that you come as Miss Earl’s guardian 

to object to her engagement to myself. I can 
assure you that our betrothal hf her father’s 
full and free consent.” 

“My errand is altogether different. You tell 

me that my late cousin’s husband left a 
daughter aged nineteen, whom you propose 
to make your wife. I think I have stated 
the facts correctly.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Then, Sir Ronald, you are either the victim 

of an impostor or there is some extraordinary 

delusion. Lord Earl never had a daughter!” 

Sir Ronald Trevlyn stared. 

** You must be + 

“Hear me out, My cousin Nora was 

brought up with me as a sister. I was inti- 

mate with her and her husband throughout 

their married life. 1 accompanied them abroad. 

1 was present at Lady Earl’s deathbed. Now, 

do you mean to say that if she had had a 

wage I should not have been cognizant 

of it?” 

“It ia the most extraordinary statement I 

ever heard. Lord Harl returned to England 

this summer with a lady, whom he in- 

stalled mistress of his house and. introduced 

to the county as his daughter.” 

‘* That proves nothing.” 

“TI think it proves a great deal.” 

“He never introduced her to his wife's 

family; he shunned every relation of that 

wife ever since her death. You may ask any- 

one you please, Sir Ronald; they will tell you 

the same story. My cousin Nora, Lady Earl, 

died childless.” 

a en think there was a second mar- 


‘* How could there be? Nora has been dead 
— eighteen years! This girl, on your own 
showing, is nineteen. You may be angry with 
me, Sir Ronald, but I have come here to-night, 
in all kindness, to tell you the truth before it 
is too late.’ 

It was too late already, as far as Ronald’s 


“ Then, whom do you suppose Miss Earl can 
be—a relation?” 

‘The Earls have no relations. Iam utterly 
at sea. I have beento Lord Earl's solicitors, 
and they can throw no light on the subject, 
save that they drew up a will a great many 
ome ago, leaving everything he possessed to 
Poo — child—generally known as Lilian 

arl. 
guardian and trustee to the young 
believe he is quite willing to act.”’ 

‘** And you have seen the will?” 

“No; itseems it was in his-own possession. 
Martin came down from London with me ; he 
has gone to Earlsmere to make all arrange- 
ments, and search for the will. We both felt 
it due to you that you should know the truth 
at once.” ‘ 

It was impossible to doubt the captain's 
sincerity, his manner was the essence of frank 
simplicity. Ronald Trevlyn put one hand to 
his aching brow; truly, things were not going 
after his wishes. 

‘Poor child!” said the soldier, pityingly. 
“From all I hear I expect she has not the 
slightest idea of all this. If it could possibly 
be managed, she ought never to know it,” 

‘‘ I would be no party to such a conspiracy |” 
said Trevlyn, -bitterly. ‘‘I consider I have 
been shamefully treated, and that your cousin 
has behaved abominably from first to last.” 

“Very probably, had his life been spared, he 
would have told you himself,” impelled by the 
baronet’s manner to take his dead friend's 
part; though he had come to the Court very 
full of sympathy with its master. 

‘* He ought to have told me at once.” 

“ But your engagement only dates from the 
day of his death, {If you don’t care to marry 
the young lady as his adopted daughter and 
heiress, you will be perfectly free to resign all 
claims to her hand.” 

“ And break my word?” 

“There would be no dishonour in it,” said 
the other, coldly. ‘Ifthe girl were penniless 
and homeless it would be the basest shame to 
desert her ; but the heiress of fifteen thousand 
a-year will not be left long to wear the willow 
if you did not deem her worthy to share your 
name,” 

“You are moc me.” 

‘*No; the affair is very sad from first to 
last ; and yet poor Earl doubtless acted for the 
best, and no one will blame your decision. If 
you love the girl, surely my cousin’s heiress 
cannot be considered a mésaillance. If you 
regard your name too much to shame it with 
her, why, as I said before, no one would cry 
shame on you for giving up one who would 
have brought you an immense fortune.” 

Both men had remained standing, and now 
the captain moved towards the door. 
‘I should like to see her,” he said, slowly ; 
** but it is too soon to think of that ; a stranger 
must not intrude upon her grief.’’ 
“You will surely stay the night? My 
mother——”’ 
“A thousand thanks, but Iam to sleep ati 
Earlsmere. Martin relies on my assistance.” 
He did not offer Sir Ronald his hand ; it was 
strange how his feelings had changed since 
entering the house. He had come there full of 
sympathy for the aucient family he deemed so 
imposed on, and not a little indignant with the 
poor girl who had posed as his cousin’s 
daughter. He went away full of a pro’ound 
pity for the girl who thought herself Lilian 
arl, if she was compelled to pass her life at 
Sir Ronald’s side. 
“He won't give her up, her fortune will keep 
him faithfal; but he will never forgive her the 
deception, Poor child! I wonder if she loves 
him? I daresay she does ; women have a knack 
of fancying men utterly unworthy of them. 
—_ there, indeed! Why, once or twice I was 
ong 


The senior partner was hy ers 
» an 


to knock him down as it was. I shall 

yive Martin a hint what sort of fellow he is. 
he is sole guardian he ought to refuse his 

consent to the marriage until he is quite sure 

his ward’s happiness is bound up in it.” 

He found the solicitor waiting for him with 








quickly. ‘“ When I saw Lord Earl and asked 


heart went, but he did nod say so. 
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a strangely-troubled face. The two men had 
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been friends from boyhood; in fact,they had 
been schoolfellows, and at forty- five and fifty 
a real intimacy united them. 

“* Well,” said Mr. Martin, eagerly; “ what 
news ? Was Sir Ronald ready to knock you 
down ?”’ 

‘“‘He was far more ready to abuse »poor 
Earl.” 

“ What sort of @ man?’ 

“T don’t like-him.” 

_~ lawyer laughed, he really could not 
help it 

“ That's no answer.”’ 

«« Well, then, he’s selfish tothe verycore. I’m 
sure he was divided only between the grief of 
resigning the girl’s fortune and a desire to 
break off the engagement to avenge the decep- 
tion practised on him.” 

“ Did you see‘her?” 

“No; I meant to batesher, but when I had 
onee seen the man she was to spend her life 
with I was ready to do anything — her.” 

- Strange! Every one speaks well of Gir 
Ronald. 


« He's an intensely cautious. man—not' ithe 
sort to make enemies.” 
we ‘“What could your cousin have seen in 

m ? ” 

Cecil Beaumont shrugged-his shoulders. 

“Goodness knows! Have’ you searched 
among the private na pay yet, Martin ?”’ 

* Yes,” saecinctly. 

Well!” 

“Tt isn’t well,atall. That's all I-found.” 

Aud he showed a Jetter ter addressed in 
hand both knew so well‘ Bo Lilian,” 

a —_ ~ will a 

“* He's dest ity?’ 

“What? ” . 

“Tt’s tootrue, I suppose this: engagement 
necessitated. fresh arrangements; but: why 
couldn’t he have waited a fewdays? “Why will 
people keep their willathemselves?” 

Cecil Beaumont was silent from sheer 
amazement; for quite: ‘five minutes no one 
spoke, then-thee suldiet suit eadlys--- 

“Bo ends all chance: of Lilian's hecoming 
Lady Treviyn,” 

*“ Surely theman ‘won't dare to desartyher ?:” 

** He will, mark my words.” 

** Well, it’s a sad business!” 

“Who takes. the property? If they've a 
—— in their body they Hi: providé for: the 
gi 

Mr. Martin shook his head, - 

‘It may be years before we discover the 
heirs. lord Wath and» his father “before 
hini ‘were both only children; it wilkrest: among 
the descendants of: his great grandfather—a 
—_ remote relation to come into this place 

and that sylendid income!’ It’s-enongh' to 
bring the peor fellow -back to life, the injustice 
of it. Alichechas must-go to eniéh a positive 
stranger, whom he has never seen; and his 
own darling, whom he cherished as his very 
life, ‘its' deft penniless, to -the mercy af ‘the 
world!” 

The selilier's only answer was a question, 
which had. never occtrred ‘to either -ef - them 
before,— 

“Who.is to telliher ?” 


(To be continued.) 








Tux wise men.of old have sent most of their 
morality down the stream of timein the slight 
skiff of apothegm or epigram. 


Tus Botanical Gardens, Regent's Bark, con- 
tinue in most satisfaatory condition; both as 
regards the quality of their Se im es = 
the receipts of the year, judging fro 
recent annual t. New plants —~y ion 
Varieties.of old favourikes!sppear in increased 
mambers ony year at the shows, and this 
summer the display of orchids wae wausually 
fine. Botanical sindents and ew ip highly 
Value the Sooiety’s sasigtance, and nofewer 
than 60;000.,eut ens were distvibuted, 
and 836 free admissions — for the ve 
pase of atudy, 


HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

“Now: this is curious coincidence !’’ ex- 
claimed Sir Hdward,.as;he looked.up from a 
letter he. was in the act of, reading the next | 
morning. ‘‘Here’sa letier about you, Vere, 
just as it she knew you were staying. in. 
house !’”’ 

“ About me? Who. can it befrem?’’. get- 
ting ‘down his coffee-cup aud ‘beginning to 
stare. 


He was not one of those men who think: it 


pens as well as‘their tongu 

Lady Kindersly, ioe old friend , of 
mine, but as mad as a March hare ;. but you 
shall judge for yourself! As weareall friends 
here,’ —looking round the table, where.th 
was only one chair empty, and that was 
nephew’s—“‘it can be,no!{breach of,eonfidence 
Sesuaniitiieeattn Iwill pass over the 
of! it, . Ahem |’? cleanin ee end 
justing hisglasses|:—') ago, when 
I was’ staying in Devonshire with = ey 
friend Mary Curtis—who died last, year,to my 
infinite regret-—I was walking along the beach, 
when I saw some children on‘the 
farin advanee, ‘I had scarcely;npticed them, 
when a child clambered on toa particularly 
large: Moviden ADEE ARRSOE RADE APSO 
slipped, and :he-fell into the:sea. 
and ran as fast asI could.to the , bat the 
child would have been drowned. be I gens 
reach him if another boy had net jamped in 
the wonen, in a most manner pet 
dragged him ate tle satay Low magn 
have sone, all this pe “* feed ind ed 
was saved was your ne ew?’ Cr 

ont his preserver, who had a 

‘moat interesting copntenance, rm 
eyes and golden 6 gurls, gave the name of One 
Vere, from Ratlandsbire, I am 7 mer] 
woman, with curious fancies, and it 
somo mers of  gulas h ae 
subsequent omreer as 
bravery should worse x be alowed to 
oblivion. 
she was in eae m, 
had .a young lady 
living under your roof, I am-in 
may be able to give me seme 


nately, Rutland is the smallest of all our‘co 
ties,.80 the clue is not so Prose = ‘it. Bese 
If you can gléan’ any informa 
forward it as soon ‘as’ you, convey can 
Mm will.be conferees great ‘fa poe 
youne gett eman is Ai within reac 
a “ay eo oh fdt ifh oy ul come and 
a me at my address, 19, Obesterield 
gardeng,”’’, 
« Thera, what do you think of that?” 
A chorus of exclamations rose, on-every’sile 
but Vere took it afl-very quietly. z 


smile, “I would goup at once 
go off the hooks without: having had time to 
leave you her fortune!" 


send a line to:prepare :her.’’ 
*¢ You don’t seem over keen‘aboutbiti ” 
“You see the Jedy-is:old, not: young!" 
‘* All the more likely to do you a aE il 


Another oup of tea, pee dear,’ to his wife, 

* And so saved Godfrey's life?”’ 
eaid Meta, | Das Vere with fasoant | 
| gratitud Peet de ds ‘you: ceraght 4obe,\ |: 

) forever cmb-arenit"! 


“On the contrary. According tocthe. old 
adage, the life shat; Lae mang to be 
either your death: or your raind?’ j). 





only came that they — oceupy. women’s || ; 


} 


blue her, and. D 


schte tip |aeuion 


cernirg this young gentleman, who comes 
from the same county.as_ herself. | 


“Tf I were you,” said Sir Edward, with a J 
once,-or stiemight 


“Not likely.in this case!” and Meta smiled 
oman white Dongen: looked up at him with 
m Tee) aad their eyes met. 


—- iit pots the rah of their 
ugh Godfrey 
(Moog aaiier wo ve cared 


as it confess ie frrenty four hours since 
had sat Ty that aed rata tbl, fo bebe 
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she wauld like to atrangle him. Looking at 
Mr. Sieilon, whe he the moment seemed her 


only friend, we i, with.a forced smile,— 

NV onoven 9 0. gnt ee I never meet 
anyone but the Jabeurars ; and, do you know, 
sometimes I am almost afraid of them. If 
they chose to knock me down and rob me it 







would be. so easy, 

“Yes, but det would be easy too; and 
yon, would probably have bnt little in your 
pocket. these fancies,” he 
added paces , “I. think I shonld stick 
to ~~ groun There is plenty of space, and 
no anette. : 

“But Misa d: does not object to 
danger in -the: run,’ said Cyril, abruptly, 


‘‘She hates monotony, and would fret her- 

self to death if ahe thought her life.were going 

to be a8 commonplace as other peoples!” re- 

membering with renewed bitterness how she 

hat rebelled against the Jeyel monotony of 
one, 

“Some. people are content to.\be dormice, 
asleep for more than half the.year. I don't 
see that they are.better than, others,” she said, 
zor ; “and I don’t intend: to copy 

em,” 

“Don’t! .Oniginality is,refreshing,” putin 
Godfrey ; “ a por is:very little of it left in 
the world.” ... BR 

“Nun's Tower is about the. most original 
place I ever saw,’ and Cyril looked at him 
sharply. ‘‘I should think the owner must 
match it,” : : 

“T fancy he’s a money, grabbing steck-broker; 
but I really don’t know,’ said Somerville, 
carelessly, You.all,seemso madly interested 
that I wonder you don’t try to find out,” 

“ Interested, is a.strong word—curious would 
be better,” said Mr. Mallon, slowly. ‘It gave 
you the sort of feeling that you have when a 
child has asked yon ariddle, You don’t care 
twopenee r.#be anawer,.and. yet you ask 
what itis.” . 

‘* Well, you.won’t get.an answer to this!” 

“If we,chogeto take the trouble we might. 
For wnce, if I were looking out for a house 
in the nei urhood andtook a fancy.to it, I 
suppose somebody hereabout.could tell me 


who bought, it.of the original owner?” 
A sigh allo poe change came 


over Some a. face and be, dropped the 
piece of ,apohi ‘which he was holding 
on the point of his fork, into bis lap, 

“It’s infernally.damp, You wonld die of 


theumatism before a month was out!” 

“ Bomebedy Jives there—that gaunt old 
woman who the wige—and she isn’t a 
cripple by any means.” 

‘* Don’t know, never saw her-in my life.”. 

“ Godfrey!” exclaimed Meta, who did not 
find the conversation particularly interesting, 
“ How is it that .you.never.told us that, Mr, 
Vere had saved your life?” 
=“ That’s such an old story—time to forgetit, 
I've no dont,” opening ‘his heavy eyes and 
shooting across the table, ‘‘ some day 
Vere will be precicus sorry that he.ever did!” 

“When he is,” ssid Nella, .with a mis- 
chievous smile, feeling obliged to hit epebode 
or everybody in‘jher present frame of min 
“ Perhaps he will. get somebody to take you 
prisoner, and shak you: np in Nun’s Tower, and 
then you will he lost forever} ” 

The coffee.cup fell from Somerville’s hand, 
to, pieces, and dashed the contents 
a eg white cloth, and Mr. Mallon 

ang “apparently without any 
motive whatexer; mbilst Cyril. never moved a 
tauscle, but.effered his table-napkin to wipe 
up the.mess,.. |. 

A ane shell might have produced as satis- 


smashed 
over the 


3 wer, 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
“I gmx you aretharil.on her, as I said be- 
fore,”’ and Mr. Mallon shook his head, as he 
his horse’ane¢k. ‘+ Half the:women in 
ie may be wearing red bows at this 


-# Yea, but they.ere not likely to drop them 





in the arbour at Nun’s Tower, nor to be of the 
same pattern. This ribbon has a littlespeckle 
in the border,” touching his breaat-pocket; 
‘* besides, didn’t, you.see, that ahe had lost a 
bow from the.side of -her.skirt?” 

‘*No, I hadn’t studied her as you had, Vere. 
I know nothing about her,’’ lowering his voice ; 
“but that girl, I could take my oath, is de- 
voted to you.” 

Cyril shook his close-cropped head. 

“Not abit of it. She would do anythizg 
for me for the sake of auld lang syne, but that 
~ - That brute Someryille has bewitched 

er |” 

“ She trod on his toes at breakfast.’ 

“Tt was only a random shot; but, I say, you 
lost. your head completely. A. child might 
have found you ont.” 

Mr. Mallon looked ashamed of himself, but 
at that moment Sir Edward came out and got 
into the dog-cart,. Cyril took bis place by his 
side,, Mr. Mallon got upon Buttercup, and 
Somerville brought up the rear on Pearl. 

The house seemed very quiet after their de- 
parture, and Meta yawned a.good many times 
over her needlework. Nella was too angry 
and depressed to be sleepy, but felt thankful 
for a brief period of rest, When Godfrey was 
in the house she was obliged to guard over 
every look and word, and to be armed at all 
points ; now she could say or do anything she 
liked, and no one would;wonder. 

With wearying reiteration she asked herself 
what was the matter with CyriJ. The abrupt 
way in which he had turned from her to Meta, 
when she.asked him that harmless question 
abont the buttons, had stungher to the quick, 
and really mortified her more than his:previous 
indifference. After the sunshine of yeaterday, 
to put it metaphorically, it was difficult to bear 
the, east wind with anything like serenity. 

Lady Somerville brokein upon her reflections.. 
‘Mr, Mallon strikes me.as a-very gentlemanly 
man, in spite-of his personal peculiarities. I 
cannot help sinhing that. he has’ some 
attraction in the neighbourhood, which he does 
not.care to acknowledge.” 

‘*Of what sort, mamma? I hope it is quite 
proper!” 

‘Otherwise, I should not have mentioned 
it. I,thought perhaps he had lost-his heart to 
some yourg lady who is above him in station. 
Miss Arkwright, for instance,” 

‘*I don't :think s0,’’ objected Nella, “for -I 
saw Cyril introduce him to her yesterday, so 
they. must have been strangers. But. you 
wouldn’t call her above him in station?” 

‘* Not. exactly, only she is.a great heiress,’’ 

‘‘ Not like Meta, who-has no brother.” 

'“ But.then Meta’s fate is settled,” with a 
smile ; ‘and I amthankful fcr.it. With God- 
frey for my £0n-in-law I shall gain a:son, and 
not lose a daughter,”’ 

‘*Don’t talk of it, mamma!” Meta said 
hastily. ‘‘L always have.a feeling that if won’t 
come, off,” 

‘What could prevent it, my dear?” looking 
quite aghast. : 

Meta bent over her work. ‘‘ He might like 
some one else af 

‘‘Not- when he is engaged to you. I never 
heard such.a ridiculousidea. ‘Nella, my dear, 
Iwish you would play us something, music in 
the morning is so enlivening.” 

Feeling restless and dissatisfied, Nella com- 
plied with.algority, « wild nocturne of Brahms 
suiting better with :her present mood than 
needlework. Qh! .if she could only fly .away 
on the wings of dy and be at rest—beyond 
the craving of useless. longing—beyond the fear 
of eternal disappointment! Surely there‘was 
some land, however distant, where faith would 
not be met with the unfaith of doubt—where 
love in all its joy and blessedness would last 
more than half-a-day ! 

The music,seemed to soothe her soul, though 
her head throbbed distractingly. She scarcely 
ate any luncheon, but still persisted in imagin- 
ing that a walk would do her good, in spite of 
Lady Somerville’s entreaties that she would 
stay at home, ‘and lie down on the sofa. 

The carriage dreve off punctually at half. 








past two, but Nella was delayed by the advent 
of a humble little dressmaker, whom she had 
employed to make a simple serge-costume for 
the morning ; and it was close upon half.past 
three when she sallied ont in her large black 
hat with its plume of feathers, and long black 
jacket lined with fur—the gift of Sir Edward. 

Not caring much whither she went, she 
passed through the gate at the end of the 
shrubbery and took the road to Alverley, walk- 
ing briskly to keep herself warm. 

It was a dull, grey afternoon, with ominous 
clouds hanging overhead suggestive of snow, 
and a bitter east wind nipping the tip of her 
delicate nose. She was under the impression 
that exercise would do her head good, so 
struggled on, in spite of a strong inclination to 
turn back and subside into a comfortable arm- 
chair in front of a cheerful fire. Also,-she was 
afraid of returning home early, in case it might 
look as if she had come back on purpose to 
meet Somerville. 

The nearest way to Colonel Deynconrt’s 
place—Silcotes—was by a narrow road which 
skirted the edge of a wood, in quite a different 
direction from the one she had taken, so she 
was secure from any chance of being picked up 
ignominously by the dog-cart. 

Turning many things over in her mizd, she 
came to the conclusion that life was far more 
interesting than it used to be. Godfrey, by his 
extraordinary behaviour, saved her from any- 
thing like stagnation of thought, and Cyril did 
his best to keep her in a fever of anxiety. 

What the mystery was that surrounded them 
all she could not imagine, but she made up her 
mind that Miss Arkwright was at the bottom 
of it, and had a good deal to answer for. Sho 
could not make out if Mr. Mallon were an out- 
sider or a principal, and determined to watch 
him accordingly. 

Her cogitations had engrossed her to such a 
degree that she went further than she had in- 
tended, and it was growing dusk when she 
suddenly came to the conclusion that she ought 
toturn back. So far she had met nobody, but 
now she heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 

alloping on the frosty road ; and in a panic of 

ear, for which she was at a lors to account in 
her cooler moments, ran to the hedge to hide 
herself if possible amongst its straggling 
branches. 

She had just crept under a particularly 
thorny briar when Godfrey Somerville passed, 
his own face white as death, and the foam fly- 
ing in snowy flakes from Peari’s mouth. 

In spite of the speed at which he was going 
he caught sight of ‘her, and pulling up as soon 
as he could, came back to the spot where hs 
had seen her; 

‘*What are you doing there?” he said, 
roughly. 

“« And in the scowl of Heaven each face 
Grew dark as he was speaking,” 

“Tam just going home,” a strange feeling 
of fear making her voice shake, as she felt the 
sense of mystery growing round her in the 
dusky light. 

“ And the first thing you'll do is to blurt out 
that you've seen me!” Then he sprang from 
his horse, and seized her by. both hands, whilst 
Pearl stood panting by, too exhausted to think 
of runningaway. “ Nell, you won’t betray me?” 

“Let me go this instant!” her epirit rising 
with her temper. 

“Not till you have given me your promise, 
Nell!” his agitation growing with every-in- 
stant, as he held her hands in a tightening 
grip. “I’m a desperate, ruined man, if you 
say aword. You don’t want to bring every- 
thing that’s horrible on my head, You wouldn’t 
be so mean and spiteful? Promise!” 

The road was growing darker as the minutes 
flew. . She looked sere his face, it was — 
ing with passion, and its expression frigh 
her. She was alone with him, without a living 
creature at hand to help-her, and the only wish 
of her heart was to get away. Without wait- 
ing to make conditions, which would havebeen 
0 infinitely wiser, she said, quickly,— 

“Go where:you like, I won’t tell.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” his voice thick with 
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excess of feeling; then he released her hands, 
and she flew dow. the road asif a mad bull 
had been in pursuit. 

When she stopped to recover her breath 
she heard the whistle of a train, and wondered 
if it had been his wish to catch it, If he suc- 
ceeded, she pitied his horse. After that shewent 
home as fast_as she could, her nerves having 
been somewhat upset by this sudden meeting ; 
bat when she was safe within the four walls 
of her own room her head throbbed so mad- 
deningly that she was obliged to throw herself 
on her bed instead of going down to tea. She 
could not think, she could only lie still and 


suffer. 

By-and-by Meta came up to look for her, 
and was very sympathising about her poor 
head, stopping so kindly to bathe it with eau- 
de-Cologne and toilet vinegar that Nella 
would have guessed, if she had not known it, 
that Somerville had not come in with the rest. 

‘* Don’t let me keep you, dear,” she groaned, 
longing to be left in peace. 

“Oh! mamma’s in no hurry, and only Mr. 
Vere and pape have come back. I can’t tell 
what can keeping the others. Papa says 
that Godfrey left the Deyncourts quite early 
—he thought perhaps, till he found that Pearl 
was not in the stables, that he had gone out 
for a walk with you.” 

“My dear, I’m not you. Go down, please,” 
tried to the very limit of patience. 

‘*T’ll send you up a@ cup of tea with some 
‘lemon-juice in it ; Godfrey always takes that 
when he has a headache.” With this con- 
clusive argument in favour of the remedy, she 
left the room, and Nella turned her face from 
the light_with an impatient sigh. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Deap leaves lying under foot, naked branches 
stretching out their arms to the leaden clouds 
above, and a cold, east wind searching out the 
hidden corners, ard yet Dalcie Arkwright left 
the roaring fire in the library, on which the 


/footman had just piled some fresh logs of 


wood, and, shrouded in a large cloak lined with 


-Sables, came tripping down the shrubbery, 


with a happy smile on her lips, a joyous light 
in her eyes, looking furtively from side to side, 
till a tall form came from under an arch of 
ivy, and then with a breathless sigh of joy she 
hid her blushes on his breast. 

There was no need for words between them; 
tried and tempered by the fire of adversity 
there was no doubt to raise a barrier—each 
knew the depth of feeling in the other’s heart. 
A long pause, whilst the sky grew dark and 
the wind blew, and both cold and darkness 
were nothing to either. 

A long pause, and then the woman, as usual, 
spoke first. ‘‘ Any news?” 

He shook his head dejectedly. ‘‘ None, and 
yet for hours we prowled about the place, 
listening to every sound, watching every door 
and window.” 

“ And res saw nothing?”’ 

** Absolately nothing till four o’clock, when 
a ae was lighted by that woman whom we 
saw the other day. I could see her distinctly 
standing by the table in the room above the 
door. Then she came to the window, and drew 
down the blind. Of courze we were looking 
with all our eyes—this was after Vere came 
back from seeing you—and presently a shadow, 
which I believe was hers, came across the 
blind.” 

‘ “You think so really?” her heart beating 
ast. 

“TI do, but it is ages since I last saw her, 
and she had her hair hanging down.” 

‘* How very strange! But what next?” 

* After that the shutters were shut, and as 
there was not a single chink by which I could 
see through them—thongh I climbed on to the 
portico, and rubbed my nose against the glass 
—we came away.” 

“ And what will you do next?” 

‘** You will laugh,” smoothing her hair fondly 
and reverently with his fingers, ‘I was 
thinking of trying the peilar dodge—that is, 





borrowing a pack from some itinerant dealer, 
and forcing my way in through a woman's 
love of firery.”’ 

“TI think you might as well ij Ae on the 
stones in the road. That woman nothing 
soft about her,” 

“Do you call vanity soft? It has made 
some women very cruel—Quaeen Bess, for in- 
stauce.”’ 

“ Yes, but Prendergast is made of stone. I 
don’t believe she has a feeling to work upon.” 

‘* If our suspicions are correct, she must be 
very faithful to Somerville.” 

“Or he has a hold upon her—that is much 
more likely, Probably she has committed 
some crime, and he has promised not to tell.”’ 

‘* What ahorrible thought! It doesn’t sound 
like you, Dulcie,”’ looking down at her beauti- 
ful face with a tender smile. 

“T have had nothing but horrible thoughts 
for years. Don’t look so sad,” interrupting 
herself hastily. ‘I shan’t remember them 
when the bright days come.” 

“ What I have cost you?’ his brows con- 
tracting as if in pain. 

“ What you will bring me!” with a raptur- 
ous smile. ‘Oh, Victor, I shall never want to 
die when we are together.” 

“We must arrange to do it together or not 
at all; bat I mustn’t keep you out in the cold.” 

“I ’t mind ita bit. Shall you go there 
agaigf on your way home?”’ 

*“*T suppose so, though it will be no use. 
What a capital fellow Vere is; I owe him 
everything!” 

‘You don’t know what he has been to me! 
Mother ”—with a little laugh—* thought it was 
getting serious.” 

“And you?” with a searching glance into 
the depths of her hazel eyes. 

‘*T should have liked a stable-boy if he had 
brought me news of you.” 

‘*It would have been ‘better for you—a 
thousand times better—if you had chosen him 
instead of me,” feeling acutely all the misery 
he had brought on her young life—a life that 
promised so fairly till he threw a blight 
across it. 

“It might have been better if I had been born 
a different girl, with a different name and a dif- 
ferent nature, but for Dalcie Arkwright there 
was no other choice possible. Oh, Victor!” 
with sudden passion, ‘do you think I could 
have cared for anyone else, when I had once 
seen you?” 

Sg lip quivered, as he drew her nearer to 
im. 

‘‘ I was the most miserable dog upon earth— 

and you were sorry for me.” 

**But you were happy when I first saw you!”’ 
looking up into his face with a smile. ‘‘ Do 
you remember that haymaking at Somerville 
Hall, when they nearly carried us away with 
a haycock, and Sir Edward only just stopped 
them in time? Do you remember the dance in 
the evening, when you made me behave so 
shockingly ?”’ 

IT know. I wouldn’t let you dance with any- 
one but me.” 

‘Don’t talk of it, dear!”—with a frown of 
pain—“ the present seems like a nightmare.” 

“ But it will come back, and we shall be 
quite crazed with happiness, because we can 
go about just like other people; I shall be so 
proud then—the proudest girl in England.”’ 

“Proud of what?” looking down at her 
sweet face, with intense tenderness. 

* Proud of you!” clasping his hand in both 
her own; “proud to think you’ve been through 
so much, and borne it so well.” 

“ Not much to boasi of— I've taken it out in 
grumbling. But { must not keep you, dear,” 
with a sigh, for he felt it was almost im. 
possible to tcar himself away. ‘ Good-bye, 
and Heaven take care of you, for I cau't!” 

A long, silent kiss, a murmured * ti!l Taes- 
day,” and then, with a wave of her small, white 
hand, she fled down the darkening shrubbery, 
and Victor stood still with folded arms watch- 
ing her disappear, as a man who sees the sun 
set on his joy. ; 

‘When there was no longer a trace of her to 





be seen he made his through the kitchen - 
garden to a door at the bottom, which Dulcie 
had taken care to see was unlocked. Buttercup, 
whom he had tied to a railing which sur- 
rounded a spinney, neighed loudly, as he came 


up. 

Alarmed lest the sound should attract 
attention, he mounted in a hurry, and pat him 
at the hedge which separated that bit of grass- 
laud from the road. To his dismay, he alighted 


almost on the top of Jack Ark it, who Was 
coming ulong with his over shoulder, 
and a couple of dogs at heels. . 

Jack started in immense surprise. 


**Halloa! look out! What the deuce have 
| been after?” looking suspiciously over the 
ge. 


“Caught in the act!” and Mr. Mallon 
smiled. Primed with an excuse by Cyril, he 
brought it forth with ready self-possession, the 
fear of Dulcie’s pens apse vig ne keep- 
ing his wits alive. “ ‘is shortest way, 
isn’t it? Ihave just been leaving a message 
at your place. Some address that Vere 
promised your sister, I think.” 

“Ah, I daresay; something about Tuesda: 
—the music, the ices, or the floor. I shoul 
like to cut the whole thing. Come back and 
have a smoke?” pa Buttercup’s neck. 

“ Must get home, th See you I suppose 
at Copplestone ?” 

“Yes, if I’ve ny ely one to carry me. 
I’ve been unlucky la with my hunters. 
Thats a good horse of yours,” eyeing his 
points with the air of a‘vet.’ “ What would 
you take for him?” 

“ He's too old a friend to part with.” Then 
with a friendly nod he rode on. whilst Jack 
went homewards ata ay wet pry : 

Turning to the left, ins of the right, 
which would have led him past the Red Plough- 
share, Mr. Mallon cantered briskly along the 
road until he came within sight of the dark 
foliage of the ‘evergreen oaks which sur- 
rounded Nun’s Tower. Then he checked 
Battercup’s eager desire for his stables, and 
rode slowly along the fence, and standing up 
in his stirrups every now and then to peer 
over the yew-hedge. ' 

There was nothi 1g to be'seen but darkness— 
impenetrable darkness—unenlivened by the 
smallest ray of light. When he reached the 

ate, he was surprised to find it wide open. 

e rode in, rather expecting to meet Somer- 
ville in the drive; but there was no sound, 
except the creaking of the branches as they 
swayed to and fro in tae east wind. 

Presently he dismounted, for the sake of 
pradence, and led his horse cautiously into the 
shadows, where he left him tied up under au 


oak. 

Then he walked up the drive to the house, 
taking care to keep on the grass, lest the 
sound of his footsteps might penetrate fo an un- 


seen ear. 

It was lighter in front of the Tower, where 
the trees fell back in a sort of semicircle, and 
he looked round to see if there were any trace 
of Somerville’s ce. But the place 
seemed quite desclate. As his eye travelled 
slowly over the front of the weird-looking 
building, there was no sign of a single living 
creature within it—not a ray of light pene- 
trated from the windows, though the shatters 
were not shut, or the blinds drawn. The 
place seemed given over to damp and solitude, 
a fitting spot to be haunted by ghosts or con- 
nected with a legend of crime. — 

Victor shivered, then shook himself as if to 
throw off the oppression of the dark, my- 
sterious stillness, and walked across the soak- 
ing grass to the portico. He tried the handle 
of the door, and, to his surprise, the door was 
not locked. Then, for the first time, as he 
stepped unhindered into the hitherto jealously 
guarded hall; a fear crossed his mind that 
Somerville had outwitted him, and carried 
Robina off, : 

What a fool he’ had been to wait and 
dawdle about, instead of sending a couple of 
detectives to watch the house night sud day. 
Theo, at least, he might have had the satis- 
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faction of kn who went, and where they 
had gone. Now he was as completely in the 
dark as he was before Vere ever suggested to 
him that Nun’s Tower might hold the secret 
on which depended the happiness of his life, 
as well as that life itself. 

With the gloomiest of forebodings gathering 
ronnd him he went into a small room on the 
ground-floor, where was some meal, either 
lunchéon or dinner, lying untasted, and quite 
cold on the table. There was a dish of mutton 
—_ the art turned — - 3& ae 

adding, & j a eof sherry, an 
: loaf of bread with a knife left in it, as if 
some one had been called away when in the 
act of cutting it. The fire was almost out, 
and @ chair was | on its back on the floor. 

Mr. Mallon from the loaf to the 
chair, and decided that Mrs, Prendergast had 
been called away in a ee had thrown 
down the loaf without g the slice—she 
had knocked down the chair without waiting 
— it up. Bat why? 

ad there been some dreadful tragedy ? 
Had the girl, maddened by her wretched 
life, resolved to put an end to it? 

In the excited state of his imagination he 
could easily conjure up the scene—the cry 
breaking the stillness—the rush upstairs —and 
then, his blood froze as he followed, in fancy, 
and saw the poor little Robin with broken 
wings, senseless, shattered, and still ! 

“*Gone to the God who gave her that life of sorrow and 


pain, 
Gone to ask for another that might turn her loss to 


He had lighted a cigar-light to examine 
the contents of the room, aod he lit a second 
as he groped his way along the hall to the 
stone stairs, Its tiny little ray seemed rather 
to increase than to the darkness,’and 
every hair on his body stood erect, as he 
peered into the corners, fearing a horror at 


every step! 
(To be continued.) 








REDEEMED BY FATE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


MEANWHILE, nt companion as Philip 
was—and she danced with him princi- 
pally becauss he seemed lonely, and knew no 
one else—Mariel was very much regretting 
having engaged herself for the cotillion, for 
instead of enjoying the dance her eyes were 
constantly roving about the room in search of 
her husband and Sibyl, and bitter was her 
Gisappolatenent when she failed to see them 
exter. 

Had not Philip himself been engaged in 
watching Haidée and Sir Jasper, ke must 
have observed his partner's preoccupation ; 
but, as it was, it escaped his notice. 

“Shall I get you an ice?” he said, when the 
set was over and he led her to a seat in a 
window recess, where Jace draperies shut her 
out from observation, and the night air blew 
coolly and refreshingly in through the open 
casement, 

“If you please!” she answered; and then 
he went away, and Lady Urwicke’s thoughts 
wandered off to those few minutes when she 
had stood in the starlight by her husband's 
olde, while a happy smile parted her scarkt 
ips, 

_ Presently she heard her own name men- 
tioned, and started up, intending to make her 
presence known to the little knot of gentlemen 
who had gathered outside the recess; bui be- 
fore she could put her resolve in execution 
her ear caught words that seemed to take all 
volition from her. 

s It’s really too bad of Urwicke,” said Cap- 
tain Wildair; ‘‘he has been sitting out on the 
terrace with Miss Ruthven for the last balf- 
hour, and a moment’s thought would convince 
him of the folly of giving peoples’ tongues such 
food for scandal !” 


his, J call it! ’’ put in. another voice. ‘‘I won- 
der she stands it go quietly! ” 

‘* Perhaps she knows nothing about his for- 
mer liaison with the fair Sybil!’’ suggested 
some one else, 

“Oh, yes! You may be sure there have been 
plenty of kind friends to enlighten her on a 
subject that was the talk of the whole county. 
Everyone knows how devoted he used to be 
to Miss Rathven, and that he would have 
married her if his debtshad not prevénted is.” 

“Then I suppose the attraction of the pre- 
sent Lady Urwicke was her money?” 

‘* Certainly, that’s the reason Urwicke made 
her his wife! But be that as it may, she is 
thoroughbred to the backbone, and he ought 
to treat her with proper t—which cer- 
tainly does not consist in flirting with Miss 
Ruthven !”” 

‘*T wonder she has not more prudence!” 

The only answer to this remark was a 
— very significant of the estimation in 
which Sibyl was held; and then the trio 
moved away, leaving in the recess an an- 
guished, white-faced woman, whose heart was 
crying out in wild appeal to Heaven against 
the hardness of her fate. 

So it was Sybil Claud had loved—nay, loved 
still; and all the softening in his manner, the 
interest he was beginning to manifest in her, 
was nothing but a fancy born of her own 
vanity. 

Trué, she herself had been aware of the 
motive for which Urwicke had married her, 
but it was none the less bitterly humiliating 
to hear it spoken of, and to know it was com- 
mon talk for all the county. 

She could have cried aloud in her wounded 
spirit, her bitter mortification ; but prile came 
to her aid, and she rose up, drawing her 
graceful figure to its full height, while her 
eyes flashed and her lips curled in haughtiest 
scorn, 

“T will be no coward for them to triumph 
over me and glory in my pain!”’ she said to 
herself, resolutely. ‘They shall never know 
that I care, or that a two-edged sword thrust 
in my bosom would have been less terrible 
than this !”’ 

She came out of the recess and met Philip 
with the ice in his hand. Her cheeks were 
flushed red as a pomegranate flower, and the 
face of Haidée herself was not wreathed with 
more radiant smiles, 

“T have changed my mind—I don’t want 
the ice,” she said, gaily; “ butif you will give 
me your arm we will go out on the terrace and 
promenade for a while.” 

He immediately offered it, and just as they 
were leaving the ball-room they met Lord 
Urwicke and Sybil coming in. 

Muriel affected not to notice them, and con- 
tinued her laughing conversation with Philip; 
but a dark frown came on the brow of the 
Viscount, who, after conducting Sybil to a seat, 
followed bis wife out. 

“Muriel, can I speak with you a minute?” 
“Ts it amything particular?” she asked, 
carelessly, and apparently not inclined to put 
an end to her téte-d-téte, ‘ Will it not do by- 
and-by?” , 

It is something particular, and it will not do 
by-and-by!” he said, sternly; and Philip, 
wondering at the tone in which the words were 
spoken, resigned the lady’s arm and retired, so 
as to be out of earshot. 

‘* Well!” said Muriel, interrogatively, but in 
& very uninterested voice, as she busied her- 
self with the fastening of one of her bracelets. 
‘*Do you know you are making yourself 
conspicuous by your imprudent conduct?” ex- 
claimed Claud, not finding his task such an 
easy one as he had anticipated, now that he was 
face to face with the delinquent, 

“ My imprudent conduct!’ opening herjeyes, 
and laughing, ‘‘ I don’t know what you mean,” 
“You have danced three times with Mr. 
Greville.” 

“Well, and suppose I had danced thirteen 
times with him—what then?” 

‘* What then! I wonder you have not more 





Why, you will have the whole neighbourhood 
talking of you!” 

“ In that case the worst it could say would 
be that you and I were well matched," sbe 
answered, with a delicate satire that stang bim 
all the more because it was uttered with such 
tranquil indifference. 

He bit his lip, and frowned. 

“Ts that you wanted me for?” she 
added, after a slight pause. “If so, permit me 
to tell you it was hardly important enough 
to warrant the interruption of such a pleasant 
conversation as mine with Mr. Greville.” 

_ “ Really, your partiality for that young man 
is surprising. No doubt, though, you find a 
similarity of tastes,” said the Viscount, with 
a sneer ; “‘ but, for all that, I must remind you of 
a fact you have apparently forgotten, namely, 
that you have a position to keep up, and that 
the name you bear has certain responsibilities.” 

“IT am not likely to forget it—no more likely 
than a slave is to forget the chains that bind 
her,” she replied, very bitterly. ‘ This is the 
padge of my serfdom ’’—throwing out her left 
hand, and pointing to the broad band of gold 
on the third finger, 

Lord Urwicke stared at her in amazement, 
Was this the quiet, reserved creature he had 
married—the calm, icy woman who had sat at 
the head of his table, never contradicting one 
of his mandates, never troubling him with 
complaints or recriminations? Why, she 
looked a very empress, whose majesty has 
been insulted; and instead of the humble 

gow he had expected to see, murmuring 

er regrets at having committed an unwitting 
breach of the laws of society, he found she did 
not even condescend to take so much notice of 
his rebuke as to reply to it—she let it pass in 
contemptuous silence, while she threw in his 
face the fact of her marriage being hateful to 


er ! 

What had caused the change, and given her 
such courage? 

He was silent, for the simple reason that he 
was too dumbfounded to know what to say; and 
Muriel, with a mocking bow, turned away, the 
silks and laces of her dress sweeping past him 
on the marbles of the terrace, while she 
beckoned Philip towards her, and returned on 
his arm to the ball-room. 

Lord Urwicke paced up and down, more 
— than he had been for many a long 

ay. 
‘*And I fancied she cared for me!” he 
muttered, and then stood still, while the 
small still voice of conscience whispered in his 


ear,— 
‘* Well, and suppose she did care for you, 
how have you repaid her? By a scornful in- 
difference, a systematic neglect. What have 
you given her in return for her old girlish free- 
dom of thought and action? An empty title 
for which the cares nothing. Is it then 
wonderful that she should find solace in the 
attentions of another man?” 
“She knew him, and perhaps cared for him 
before our marriage,” he muttered, fiercely, 
recalling their adieu at South Kensington, 
which his own presence had interrupted, and 
the fact that it was through her influence 
Philip was now here, “ Well, I will wait 
and see what time brings forth, and if I find 
they are lovers——’” 
He was not quite clear what would be the 
result, but a hot hatred of Philip began to 
grow up in his heart, and he tried in vain to 
check it, He went indoors, but did not dance 
again that night, except once with Sybil. 
On all sides he heard praises of his wie, 
who had contrived, without any effor, on 
her own part, to become the rage which 
means much more than sayingshe was merely 
a beauty, Certainly her looks did not betray 
any unhappiness, for of the gay she was the 
gayest, lenght sparkled in her eyes and on 
her lips, and her movements were the lightest 
and most buoyant of all the guests who 
honoured Sir Jasper that night with their 
presence ! 











“ Downright insult to that charming wife of 





nse of propriety than to ask such a question. 


“Ts not this a delightfal evening?” mar 
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mured Haidée to Philip, between the pauses 
of their valse, “I have so enjoyed it.” 

“ Tt’s more than I Have'then,” answeréd the 
young man; “ for if it‘had not beer for —— 
Urwicke, who took pity on mé, I should’ hk 
been left out in the cold—to' find my own 
Jevel, I suppose !” 

“Don't. speak 86 bitterly, Philip.” 

“Ts it not enough to make me feel bitter, 
when I see you engrossed by Sir Jasper, ani 
half-a-dozen others, while I dare not approach 
within a hundred yards of you?” 

“You are somewhere’ within that distance 
now, at all events,” said Haidée, soniewhat 
archly, and thinking thaf perhaps her lover 
had some smalt cause of complaint. 

“Yes; bit this is the first dance I Haye 
had with you to-night, and I suppose it will 
be the Tast.” 

“Never mind!” consdliigly, “I'l meet 
you in the china gallery to-morrow night, and 
then we'll have a long, long talk to make up 
for this disappointment. By-the‘bye, have 
you come across any trates’ of tlose papers 
yet?” 

“No; and the matter rertiains as great ‘a 
mystery as evér,” said Philip, his brow 
clouding: “T told Sir Jasper all about it, and 
asked him if He could throw arty light on it; 
but he said rio, and was as much puzzled as I 
myself. He’ gave me’ léave to’ question the 
sér'vants, but they all accounted for themselves 
in a way that was perfectly satisfactory.” 

Tt is strange! ’’ murmured the girl. 

‘*Tt is more than strange—it is bewildering. 
And yet, do you know, Haidée, I have a 
strange idea—I daresay you will laugh at it 


as an idle fancy—that the secret of my birth’ 


is somehow connected with this place!” 

Haidée did not laugh, but she opend® her 
eyes in wide astonishment. é 

‘*And instead of being discouraged by the 
Toas of thove letters, Tam the’ more determined 
to persevere in my efforts to discover who nmiy 
parents really were,” wert on the young man. 
“ To-merrow I am going té an auction in Lon- 
don, in order to buy a picture Sir Jasper is 
anxious to‘have ; and I shull take the oppor- 
tanity of calling on an old friendof mine, who 
isa barrister. I intend telling him the whole 
of my history, and asking his advice as to 
what steps I had better take. Of course I 
can afterwards exércise my own jadgment 
with regard to following his counsels.” 

* What counsels, my young Raphael?” said 
Sir Jasper, lightly, as he came up behind 
them, and offered his arm to Haidée. “I fear 
I must deprive you of Miss Darrell’s society, 
Greville, for supper is served, and Iam: to have 
the honour of taking her down.” 


te 


CHAPTER XV. 

Dunrixe the night a change took place in the 
weather, and morning was ushered in by 
cloudy skies, anda soft warm drizzle of fine 
rain. A dog-cart was brought round to the 
door of Heathcliff Priors before breakfast, and 
Philip jumped in and drove off to the station, 
for the sale of which he had spoken was to 
begin in good time, and the picture Sir 
Jasper wanted was set down early in the 
catalogue. 

Ou reaching the’auction rooms where the col- 
lection was exhibited he could not restrain a 
feeling of surprise, for none of the pictures 
were by any means valuable; and the par- 
ticilar one mentioned by the baronet was of 
such decided mediocrity that Philip wondered 
whether it would fetch the cost of his journey ! 

However, it was not his place tu dictate to 
his patron, so he bought the painting at a 
low price, paid'for if by filling up the blank 
cheque Sir Jaspér Had given Him, ard’ then 
tock a hansom and drove to Fleet-street, 
whore he got out, and began tlie ascent of the 
many steps that led to his legal friend’s cham- 
bers in Smith’s-buildings, Temple. 

Mr. Robert Pierson, barfister-at-law, was 
at home, and received his visitor very odr- 
dialiy. He was a tall, rather slight man, of 
middle age, with curly hair, worn bald at the 





foreHead, and a wide, détefmined brow: When 
ve spoke | voice was® cay ed Set = 

cisive, gavé you impression ¢ 8 
words, being well-wéighed, and’ worthy of 
attention. 

© What a long time it i sirice’ I baw you!” 
he éxcliimed, “I Have beet? wondering where 
the dickens you had hidden yourself,” 

T Philip gave a slight sketch of 


Maxwell's death—exceptinig his re- 
lations with Haid’e—and; in conclasiv», de-. 


tailed the mysterious disappearance of the 
papers on Which he laid so much importance. 

‘*Curious—very !” remarked Pierson, lean- 
ing His head on his hand, and’ Philip | 
thoughtfally. ‘‘Tsuppose you aré sure you put 
them in thie desk ?”’ 

** Positive!” 

“ And‘the desk was locked’? ” 

“Yes,” 


. “ And haive you any reaséfi to ye your 
have’ 


papers were'tam pered with before, or 
sitide 7” 

“To the best of niy belief not. However, 
finding the lock of the desk must have been 
forced with a skeleton Key; I took thé precat-- 
tion afterwards’ of patting all and a 
ae ina metal box that, it wold be a 
mai ofsome ‘difficulty to‘open.”” 

“A very wise'procesding. Now, canyon say 
positively whether the figure you saw was that 
of @ man OF Wonian? ” 

Philip hesitated. 

“Te was’ that of a‘tall person wrapped in a 
cloak; and it seenie@ fo me like a man, but 
the darkness may possibly have dectived me.” 

“ Because,” added Pierson, “if you-are con- 
vinced if was nohe of the servants, We have 
the inquiry narrowed into'# radius embracin 
only thrée*pertons—Sir Jasper, his sister, and 
their guest.” 

“Tt was not the latter, because I had just 
patted from her,” said Philip, Hastily; “and 
Miss Ruthven, I have every réason to believe, 
was ih hér oor.” 

«Then Sir Jasper was undoubtedly the in- 
truder 1” 

Philip started and was silent. Sttangély 
enough the idea had not occurred to him, but 
nevertheless it took a strong hold ‘on his imagi- 
nation. 

“Sir Jasper has always strick me as being 
&® man with a secret,” he said, ‘at last, slowly. 
‘He is stadiously silent with regard to His past 
life, 214 I confess I have often wistied to know 
something about it.” 

“Nothing easier,’ renvarked the barrister. 
‘There are ways of getting at the history of'all 
such men'as Sir Jasper Ruthven, and I will 
undertake to send you a Written account of his 
ee ‘within seven days.” 

* But would it be honourable to allow you 
to do 60?” 

‘*Cettainly. There is tio necessity for aty 
knowledge you may attain t0’go’ further, or to 
injuré the ‘baronet, thereforé theré can be no- 
thing’ wrong in it, You simply do-it as a 
means of throwing light onan ocetrretice that 
coucerhs you, and has taken place beneath his 
roof—the motive fully justifies the means.” 

** Still,” observed ilip, “it sééins taking 
® great detl of trouble, ‘a véfy roundabout 
way of elucidating a trifle.’’ 

The barrister smiled. 

‘‘ My dear Greville, in the legal profession— 
and you know I was brought up’ as a‘sdlicitor 
before being called to the bar—we are sccus- 
tomed to attach great importance’ to what you 
are pleased to call ‘triflés,’ tix the ‘ trifies’ 
that give us the first clue— trifles’ that aid in 
following it out— trifles’ that one by one are 
brought together in the chaiz of cireunistantial 
evidence, until a pile of proof'is built up’ strong 
enough to send a man to the gallows. Pethaps 
out of this very ttifle you may be put on the 
track of the disedvery you are so anxiéus to 
make regarding yourown parentage. And that 
reminds meof a céincidence itt your narrative 
that struck me as peculiar ; but-in ordér'to ex- 
oe it I must give you a few preliminary par- 
ticulars.” : 





glanced over before 
“Phis,” he’ saids 
lia 


i -nét*bave reathed 
him. The aunt, ii the € 3) ando 
for all! these Setfor thhas-ceased com- 


years, 
municating with his'family}, bat/nowthatche 
has lost his own children. he. is.amxious- to -dis- 
cover whether his sister’s are living, «md has 
written tome to in “aind’ spare’ no 
expense in the matter, It seems a hopeless 
chante with’ so little by way of’ aiblae; never- 
theless; I don’t despair of suedést) afd Istould 
be very glad bei ews it, for Seaforth once dia 
a > turn’ toe 


has entrustedhis basiness' tone I daresay 
you are surprised I have troubled yotr with all 
thess details, but now I will tell you thereason: 
The place where! Gruee Seaforth) fled from was 
the village of Heathcliff, the date of her 
po og Pe about twelve before your 
own ‘/ T(r’ 
Greville; who Had'‘beem listeninp’ with close 
attention, started up,-very pale and agitated, 
and laid his hand.ou the. barrister’s arm. 

“And do you think——?” hé commenced, 
and then stopped, anable towontinus. 

“Do I' think you are'that ohil@?” said Mr. 
Pierson. “No; it would be preniature to say 
that I a. fine = ane 
which I deem it w while investigating, bu 
until sonie more & iv thrown on the 
subject it would be the heipit of folly to 
identify you with Seaforth'’s ne . How- 

, I will lose nbd time in’ inghiries 
afoot, and, moreover, Seaforth himself wil? be 
in England before very long, sid then we shall 
lear what He ‘has to say.’” ‘ 

‘Jast then a clerk entered with aéard in’ his 
hand, which he gave to hisemployer, wlio rose 
hurriedly. 

“T fear I must dismiss you; now; Gréville,” 
he said, holding out his hand, “fora client is 
here whose time is limited, and’ whose business 
is — You may thust mets do’ all T can 
to help you, and before long you shall hear 
what progress I me made; 
diseovery come to light. warninp be- 
fore we part—be cautious, and’ Reep w silent 
tongue in your head!” : 

ip nodded ahd took aetare, rumi- 
nating, as he walked up the Strand, on what 
he had just heed. Could it’be there 
was avy cor ’ between and this 
Matthew Seaforth ? Or' was it' alla fancy ‘born 
& Pe capes ne 


endif any new 


of Pierson’s im 


The young man’s pene beg te ache; and 
suddenly bethinking hi this necessity 
of getting some dinner, he’ turned: into a res- 
taufant and ordered-a chop, and thensatdown 
near the window and idly watched the busy 
stream of life as it passed up-and down before 
him. } 


Ail at once his careless glance ebanged to 
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drapery ? 







all kind curiosities were 

in the window,and.as she did so he ca’ 

glim 

was, 

Sybil Ruthven... 
“ Stranger” 













the way f 


He wai’ 

















‘“ Three- fifty, sir.”’ . 

Then, Philip decided, this was the one by 
which Sybil must, haye gone... W. 
reached the Priors, and had washed his hands 
and changed his coat—an operation very 
necessary after the London smoke and ‘‘blacks 
—he went to the drawing-room, where is fonndi 
the whois: patty assembled; Sybil inelided. 
She was seated-at the piano’ idly turningover 


some! music. 

‘*$o you have beew to Loudon: to-day, Mr, 
Greville,” she observed, pausing, with a. song 
in her-hand; ‘*haye you: useny Deéws 


back?” 

“None; he answered, understanding: at 
once that, unaware of his having seen her, she 
desired to: keep seoret-her own visit; to the 


metro é 

*‘T have-.travelled! to-day, too,” she went; 
on; “IT wentto Maney tospend:the day with 
- — there,‘and- didn’t get back till dinaer 

e?? 
Philip made:no remark, and Sybil:sat down 
“ ow ‘an@ beckoned Lord: Urwicke to 
er side, 
‘ Mee must a eee me;”’ 
: ‘she said, si en I-will'sing: your 
inva gor, “Por ver: mo 
In a fall, deep-contralto she gave it, and 
Muriel, who was watching, felt ber heart siuk 
in despair, as-she obsirved: that 1 at. 
tempted no disgnise-of the fact that she was 
singing wholly and solely for Clawd’s ‘benefit, 
“ T tlifak of all thon artto ‘me, 
I dream of what thou canst not-be, 
My life is‘oursed with thoughts of thee, 
For ever and for ever, 
Perchance if we had never met, 
This constant steiving to force,” 
For ever and for ever. 
Ah! no, I could not bear the pain, 
Of never seeing thee again ; } 
I cling to.thee with 
For ever and for ever.” 

‘The words seemed so’ strangely: riete 
to the situation that the singer mig have 
improvised them herself: Even Claad seemed 
to‘Teel'it was not by’ chance she had mude fer’ 
poser and a deep flush rose‘ to: his brow as 


one of close eagerness ; his attention had been 
attracted by the tall figure of a woman, which, 
draped from head to heelin along, black cloak, 


t . Surely he recognized the 
we ee in spite of its shrouding 






2 caught & | 
pse of hee tage, which, closely rey 


her here, alone, and dressed in such an ow 


of architecture, an 
on different plans. 


's reckless behaviour. 
“ Oh, 


> 


o 4onsy had ree ~~ would be a negative. 
. piano,”? murmured 
Haidée, and Muriel 


do 
| with the request. Her voice: was as good as 








very natural feminine 
rival—she 
“ Casta Diva,” 


be 
W. : 


thing happened: to-day ?. As I was. walking 
along the corridor I saw Sir Jasper coming 
out of your room!” 
don: ties tl pemvtoneigt- caggeated Sele, 
i t i sugges 4 
namely, thatthe aan hadhad another and 
stronger motive fer sending him to London 
tham:the desire to possess a really valuele:s 
picture. 
He liad wished’ for some:reazson to-get him 
away, 'and:had doubtless taken advautage of 
his-absence to make a more. searching exami- 
nation of his various belongings: 
We said nothing, se oe Le. of his 
, and presently she prepared ‘to go. 
‘*Good-night, my little love!” seid Pullip, 
pressing his lipsfondly on 'lers, as he‘ held her 
folded ina close-embrace, “T have.a strange 
sort of presentiment about you, Haidée—it 
seems to me as if the ‘good-bye’ I am now 
uttering were destined to be a final one!” 
*“Nonsense !” she exclaimed, with a sweet, 
low langh, “You do. not. fear my faith, 
surely?” 
“No! [believe you to be loyal and true!” 
“What, then, can come betweenus?”’ 
‘“ The force of circumstances,” he answered, 
almost solemanly. “I used to think with 
Tenfyson, that ‘Man was man and master 
of bis fate,’ but the last few weeks have 
taught me differently, and. now I know that 
the strongest. thing in life—the one against 
which there is no rebelling—is destiny !” 
‘You frighten me! ” she said, with a little 
shiver, closer to him. ‘I know our 
i on phe difficulties, and argh —_ 
be very difficult to gain papa’s.consent, but for 
all that I do not see whatcan eeparate us. No- 
thing in the world will change my constancy !” 
The young artist sighed, 
‘That may be, bat-still can’t help feeling 
a toni You know’—forcing a 
emile—*“ ho moods eome over one some- 
times, and how herd they are to shake off.” 
«Poor heistired with his: journey, 
and nasty, London !”’ exclainied Haidée, 
rubbing her face caressingly against his, like a 





He ha@ ‘not been near his’ wife'all the even- | 


ing, but had been discussing the various im- 
provements to be effected in the rebuilding of 
the Towers with Sybil, who knew a good deal 

Ff was helping him to decide 


“Don’t you sing, Lady Urwicke?” asked 
bill, rose from the music stool amid 


Sn up his hat he hurried out, and Sy bia 
saw the turn guickly up a side street, and | a _ and caught a frowing glance 
presently Try a@small sho} where ‘Sir Jasper, who did no& approve of his 
8 . 
: Rati 
Miss Ruthven was surprised at the answer, 


rose at once to comply 
: <a gay grr scaye wer ad 
‘she sang a expression that. 
baronet’s sister erm Spade gar igaa & 
desire to outshine h 


exerted hereelfto her ntuasat in the: 


thing verbal, in the belief that this form of 
consolation would be most effectual. 

Perhaps it was. At any rate, Philip caught 
oped to ae a as —— her she 
sped swiftly and lightly out of the recess, and 
was half-way along the passage when a dark 
figare ed out from behind the bronze 
statue, and. laid a heavy hand on her arm, 










OHAPTER XVI. 


Haw£r,couléf mot see in the darkness who 
ilant/wes; but her fears immediately 


her assailant: 

fixed on Sir Jaeper,and like a flash of light- 

‘ning whatthe consequences 
thatiw 




















a Patét! ” 


eye eye out on. tiie bal- 
ran — _ 







in nothing, ; Her fears were groundless, no one came ; 
“Do you know,” said Haidés, “a fanny | and presently Muriel, who could conceive ho 


adequate reason for her companion’s agitation, 
knelt at her side and ‘took her hand. 
“What is the matter, my little Haideé? 
How’ you tremble!” t 
“T wasiso frightened,” sobbed the girl, hid- 
ing-her face on‘the Viseountess’s-shoulder, “I 
thought perhaps:ske would pursue me in here.” 
“ He—who do you mean?” 
* SirJasper Ruthven.” f f 
‘*But why should you be afraid of him?" 
‘* Twill tell you.exectly how I am placed,” 
exclaimed Haidée; witha burst. of-confidence ; 
and then she wartated the few details of 
Philip's courtship, endiog with a confession of 
their meetings in the-reeess, ’ 
Lady Urwicke remained silent for a little 
while; her hand wandering lovingly through 
the soft. ripples of _Haidée’s golden hair. The 
girl wasso young, and fair, and tender, that 
she hesitated to say anything that might 
wound her, and yet for her own good it seemed 


necessary. : Fitna 

“ My dear little Haidée, doyou think it-was 
quite prudent to meet Mr. Greville as you have 
done?” 


Haidée opened her innocent blue eyes. 
“ It never struck me to think. whether it was 
pradent or not,” she said; andthe Viscountess 
could rena hy the 
r ; “but if -disapprove of it, why——” 
“ey did Fn that,” Muriel interposed, 
gently; “batiif you were to be seen by—Miss 
Rathven, my example—unpleasant things 
might be said.” 
Haidée was quiet for a few minutes, her 
azure eyes clouded over with tears, her red 
lips quiveri 
Ei Doar Lady Urwicke, you are so.good and 
sweet thatitseemsto me whatever you say 
must be right!” she exclaimed at length, im- 
petuously. “Well, I will.not mset Philip 
gt ing her tears by a greateffort 
—* but trast to'the future to make everything 


come right, 

Maricl kissed ker, and when she had gone 
away stood on the balcony, gazing up at the 
quiet stars, and thinking to herself what a 
wonderful thing was tbia love, whose sweet- 





soft, white kitten, and not attemptiog any- 


pess she would never tas:o! 
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{‘‘ DEAR LADY URWICKE, LET ME STAY HERE A FEW MINUTES!” ENTREATED HAIDKE, WHITE AND TREMBLING.) 


She little imagined in what manner she her- 
self was to suffer by Haidée’s adventure, for 
he who had caught hold of her was not Sir 
Jasper, but Lord Urwicke. He had been com- 
ing up from the smoking-room on his way to 
bed, when he saw the two shadowy figures in 
the recess, and recognized the one as Philip 
Greville, while the other seemed like that of 
his wife. He was in his slippers, so they did 
not hear him, and thus he had leisure to watch 
their parting, trembling the while with rage 
and disgust atits tenderness. 

When Haidée passed him he could not re- 
sist the temptation of making his suspicions 
certainties, but, as we have seen, she contrived 
to elude him, and as he saw her disappear 
within his wife’s room, the last shred of doubt 
as to her identity vanished, and he told himself 
there could no longer be any question about the 
artist being her lover. 

Should he go and confront her—accuse her 
of her duplicity, and see if she had anything 
to say in extenuation ! 

No, under present circumstances, he decided 
it would be better not ; for, atany rate, hemust 
— a public scandal so long as he remained 
the guest of Sir Jasper Ruthven ; afterwards— 
well, afterwards, he and his wife would come 
to some arrangement for a judicial separation, 
and would no longer torment each other with 
the constant remembrance of their unhappy 
union, 

Thus thinking, Lord Urwicke proceeded to 
the dressing-room, where a bed had been put 
up for him, and tossed about, ‘restless and 
miserable, until he paid the price of fatigue, 
and slumber claimed him as its own. 

The next morning Philip breakfasted alone 
in his room, but was too much occupied in his 
own thoughts to do justice to the coffee and 
ham and eggs placed before him. After a very 
slight repast he descended to the library, a 
large, oak-wainscoted apartment, lined with 
book-shelves, and furnished in antique oak 
and russia leather. There, to his surprise, he 

ound Miss Ruthven, sitting in front of a 





derous volume, from which she was copy- 
ing into 'a little pocket-diary lying at the side. 
She hastily closed the book as he entered, and 
her pale face grew a shade redder. 

“ You are naturally astonished to find mea 
book-worm,”’ she observed, with a slight laugh, 
and rising as she spoke. ‘‘I ccnfess itis not 
often the mania for study seizes me; but this 
morning the library seemed cooler and more 
inviting than any other place.” 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” said 
Philip, courteously, and making a movement 
fT have Bnished reading, and 

“T have fini my , and am goin 
to get ready to drive over to the Towers rite 
Lord Urwicke, so you need not go away on my 
account.” 

As she ceased speaking she took up her book 
and drew forward the ladder to enable her 
= ” it in its place, which was on the top 
shelf, . 

“Allow me!” exclaimed Philip, comi 
forward; but she declined his assistance, an 
mounted the steps to replace it herself, 

“ After all, books are for the old, not for the 
oung,” she said, gaily, and with a ringing 
augh as she regained. terra firma; ‘‘except 

novels, of course—and it is a mistake to waste 
too much time over them. One’s own real life 
is so infinitely more interesting than the fic- 
titious lives of other people.” 

She had of late quite changed her manner 
to the young artist, and in lieu of the cold in- 
difference that had formerly characterized it 
she now evinced the utmost consideration. 
She took every opportunity of including him 
in their parties, and often asked him to 
join them at dinner, when Sir Jasper himself, 
if consulted beforehand, might have objected, 

The young man, of course, did not guess 
that the reason of this was the desire to throw 
him and Lady Urwicke together, and by means 
of their friendship convince the Viscount that 
his wife was untrue to him ; but for all that 
he neither likedj or trusted Sybil Ruthven. 
There were in her character elements of repul- 





sion that unconsciously made their influence 
felt in his intercourse with her. 

‘* By-the-bye,” she said, as if struck by & 
sudden thought, when she was lea the 
room, ‘‘Lady Urwicke and Miss ) 1 are 
play tennis. Oan’t you spare time to go 
out and join them?”’ 

Philip hesitated, The temptation was a very 

t one. 

“ At all events, I’ll tell them you will play 
two or three sets after luncheon,” added Sybil 
quietly; and before he could reply she had 
quitted the room, and he was left to fulfil the 
purpose for which he had come, i.c., that of 
finding a ‘“‘ Baronetage,” and looking up the 
chronicles of the Rathven family. 

But whether the book in question was not 
there, or whether it escaped his notice, cannot 
be said; anyhow, he could not find it, and at 
last gave up the search as fatile. 

Curiosity induced him to glance at the 
volume he had seen in Miss Ruthven’s hand, 
and whose place on the shelf he had parti- 
cularly noticed, as she put it back. He took it 
down and looked at it. 

- It proved to be a work on India, ‘and, viewed 
casually, seemed to present v few features 
of interest likely to appeal to Miss Ruthven, 
who, as she had confessed, was far from 
studiously inclined. 

‘*T wonder what made her choose such a dry 
subject,” thought Philip, as he put it on the 
shelf again. ‘‘ Evidently ithas been consulted 
pretty often of late, for there is no dust either 
upon or beneath it, and the books on each 
side are covered.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR LOVE AND HONOUR. 


—oe— 
CHAPTERIL 
THE NEW CURATE. 


Tue curate of Morton Stavely was dead. 

For thirty-five long years he had humbly 
served his rector, doing his duty faithfully and 
well, seeking no preferment and finding none, 
hidden away in the quiet village from the eyes 
of the bishop, and unknown to the busy world 
without. ; 

He had never married; and women, who 
had looked upon him with favour in his youth 

and prime, had passed away,’or grown old and 
grey. The yearning of early days was buried in 
the grave, or forgotten in the cares and pains 
of old age, 

Why he did not marry was never quite clear 
to the village, but speculation on the subject 
had long died away. The poor loved him, and 
wept when he died ;‘ the rector respected him 
as a faithful servant, and preached a touchin 
sermon on his life, but the dead man fad 
quickly out in the past when the new curate 
came. 

There is no greater contrast between youth 
and age than there was between John Dart- 
nall dead and Hubert Hartley living. The man 
so recently departed from among them was 
as placid as a sluggish stream with well- 
stretched banks, just moving'on in life—no more. 
He who cametotakehis place was as a rapid, 
sparkling stream, with possible torrents be- 
hind and cascades 

He came late one Saturday night, and 
preached his firet sermon on the next day. 
He entered the church a perfect stranger to 
all there but the rector, and he took Morton 
Stavely by storm. 

‘*He is more fit for the army than the 
church,” said Mrs. Grainger, ‘and he would 
have been the handsomest officer in the ser- 
vice.” 





[I HAVE THIS AFTERNOON PROPOSED TO YOUR SISTER AND BEEN ACCEPZED,” SAID HUBERT HARTLEY, QUIBTLY.] 


She addressed her daughter Marie, a hand- 
some girl of nineteen, with rather a proud 
look in her face, who answered absently,— 

“There are many handsome men in the 
service, and out of it too—but Morton Stavely 
_ not favoured with the presence of many of 

em.” 

‘* Marie,” said Mrs. Grainger, sharply “ you 
are not attending to me. I was speaking of 
Mr. Hartley ;I was saying that he is a very 
handsome man.” 

“Is he?” said Marie, slightly raising her 
eyebrows, ‘‘I did not notice him ‘particu- 
larly.” 

‘Then you were the only woman in the 
church who neglected him.” 

‘Perhaps so, but I am not interested in 
this man; I do not like curates. They ‘are 
not worldly enough for me.” 

And Marie, as her mother glanced sharply 
at her, smiled, and showed her beautiful 
teeth, a charming feature in a most charming 

ace, 


f 

“I hear that Mr, Hartley is rich,” re- 
marked Mrs. Grainger, in a casual way, as 
they turned from the road into the walk that 
led to Denvilles, their home. 

*¢ Then he is worse than I took him to be,” 
returned Marie. 

** Worse ! How?” 

‘¢‘ A man with wealth, who consents to be a 
curate, is one of those very goody-goody——” 

‘I do not think Mr, Hartley is goody- 


good y-—' 

“Or self-sufficient people,’ pursued ‘Marie, 
unmoved by the interruption, “who think 
they have a great work to do and think they 
have dune it, when they have' frittered awa 
their years in harassing poor people wi 
visits, and crushed them with a sense of ob- 
ligation, by giving them blankets and beef at 
Christmas.” 

‘* Marie! Marie,” remonstrated Mrs. Grain- 
ger, “‘ anew spirit has taken possession of you. 
Only a few months ago, when Gordon y 
was here, you——” 
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“I hope you do not assume that Gordon 
Gray had any influence over my thought and 
speech,” interposed Marie, with a slight frown 
on her brow.” 

‘*Not at all, my dear child,” returned Mrs. 
Grainger. ‘‘I simply named him to mark a 
definite time when you were different to what 
you are now. You had none of that cynical 
spirit in you then,” 

“ Indeed !’’ said Marie, pausing before a rose- 
bush and inhaling the odour of its bloom ; “‘am 
I cynical now?” 

‘Not very, but a little inclined that way. 
You are quieter, too, and sometimes I have 
fancied that you shed tears when alone,” re- 
plied Mrs. Grainger. 

“ J shed tears!’ repeated Marie, burying her 
face deep in the rose-bush. ‘‘ What on earth 
have I to weep for?” 

** Nothing I should say,” said Mrs. Grainger, 
“but people often weep without cause, especi- 


ally silly people. 

And: I am silly, I suppose?” 

‘*Not at all, Marie. Idid not intend that 
remark to apply to you.” 

At this moment & good-looking young fellow, 
very much like Marie—as like, indeed, as man 
can be to woman—came lounging out of the 
shrubbery with a pipe between his teeth, and 
inborn laziness written in every movement. 

This was Robert Grainger—“ Bob”’ to his 
familiars—the idle, good-for-nothing son of 
Mrs, Grainger. He and Marie were twins, but 
beyond the fact of their having been born to- 
gether, and bearing a strong resemblance to 
each other, they had little in common. 

Marie was unselfish, generous, and wonld 
have died rather than have allied herself with 
dishonour; while Bob was all for himself, and 
could do a mean action without hesitation 
when it served his turn. Marie knew him, 
for she could read his soul as an open book, 
and yet she loved him. Some mysterious link 
held her tohim, Perhaps it was pity thatlay 
at the root of it—a truly noble spirit regrets to 
find meanness and baseness in others. 
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* Halloa, aol people !” said Bob, ‘so you 
are back. Ten minutes earlier than usual. ” 

“The new porate ate yooesbed but twenty 
Mrs. Grainger. ; 


dae een —- too, by George!” said 
the ashes out of his pipe, ‘‘ex- 
cept for the and I daresay some of 
eke ee 
« 4 x * you are incor- 
ri (ou gots church, and I think 
you ought not to: those who do,” 
“I won't, then,” returned Bob, yawning 
“How do you like:the new ?” 
9 likes: him very well,” replied 


Marie, : 

‘“« did not want to know how motlier liked 
him,” said/Bob. ee ee 
with Mistadibin iis poaket Jencking andlook—| 
W 
ing at: Marie with eyes that seemed to be 


pe Fire mate, era and she still ocu 


“How i ai 
mstanees,” asked Marie have ; 
cach Litseasiicbinmitaions ¥ thet sat ald aot wdalt 


of my Ag oe about him. 

“Oh, I all thatj’” —_ enna 
coclly. “Of course you were like: tie other 
girls, and didnot look at him orthink of him: 
a Now be candid, what do yom think of 

im ” 

“TJ ee: Bob, that I have not thomplit 
of him a 

“ And'® tell you, Marie, that you are taliing 
bosh—nonsense! You could not loot ata 
stranger even for five minutes without tiiink- 
ing something good or bad about him.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Marie, blushing, ‘*#itce 
you insist upon it, I may say that I don’t 
like him.” 

“ That’s a pity, Marie.” 

‘“*Why?” 

‘‘ Because I am going to make a chum of 
him. I have been-looking him up ifi- the 
*Landed Gentry,’ andI find that he belongs 
to Hartleys of Pevril Moor—awfully rich 

8 ! ” 
pe Oh! Bob—Bob!” and Marie, turning’ to- 
wards him with a quick movement. of entreaty, 
“I beg of you not to talk in that way!” 

“Now here comes one of the old lectures,” 
said Bob, “ and [tell yorfrankly, Marie, that 
I have had enough of them. It’s the duty of 
a fellow who is poor to make friends with the 
rich, He owes it to—ta himyelf—and to those 
who are near to him.’’ 

“We can only be poor in. honour,” said 
Marie ; ‘‘weare rich until we debase ourselves 

‘I tell you, Marie,” interrupted Bob, with 
a frown, “that I won’t have it. What lies 
ahead of you and me?. Mother may live 
anotler thirty years —she looks like it——” 

“Oh! Bob—shocking!” 

‘‘ And when she dies whatis left? Abouta 
hundred a-year for each of us. Can you live 
on that?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Marie, with a proud look; "and 
less,’’ 

“T can’t,” rejoined Bob, “and I.don’t. mean 
to it —one of us must marry money——” 

ob,” said Marie, hastily; “Isee mamma. 
at ‘the window. Luncheon is “ready.” 

“Let, luncheon wait until I impress upon 
you two things. "he first isthat I am going 
to make friends with this Hartley fellow, and, 
secondly, I mean you to do the same,” 

“Have you not dragged me low enough?” 
asked Marie, in a qni niet.tone of despair, 

“7dr maged you wn? How?” 

“s Waves you forgotten how Gordon Gray 
onpe at “y~ us? Batht* said Bob, 

‘* Gordon Gray may go to i.” 
snapping his fingers; “ confound him! What 
did the beggar mean by. sticking himself up 
over his money?” 

“‘ No—no, Bob, he did not do thas.”’ 

“ What did he ‘do, then?” 


“He can despise us it it pleases him,” said 
Bob, coolly; ‘‘I can undertake to say that it 
won’t hurt me. Now, bother Gordon Gray, 
and let us go into lancheon. 

So sa his arm around her, and 
led her in, with even a very bad imita- 
tion of b 


Jove. 

Had he been one atom less selfish than he 
was he mus#have been touched by her yield- 
ing to kim. But he was a man of wood or 
were concerned. Touch 
closely concerned himse 

tive as the worms th: 






y: 


% 


a 
; and 
is, es 
ar y 
ind he he hadseme fo 
himself, 


believed in » until they ‘fo 
This people of the world were not — 


doing. 
Hubert Hartley: had taken rooms at 8 
ew @ simple yeoman and ife 


id 
vn Phey webs childless satiigalioery 
y of. dior peition 


to have a lodgery. especi 
held by the curate. 

The homestead “Was not more-than half-a- 
mile from the church across the fields, and 
about tite same distance from Denvilles.’ 

Thither, on the following afternoon, Bob 
Grainger, with a couple of dogs at his heels, 
wended his way. He wasin. his most genial 
mood, literaily. beaming with.good fellowship, | 
aud, #83] of. & weleoma, he strolled,ap to 
the.farm. 

Morley was in the garden, repairing as far 
as he could some damage the pigs had done-to 
his jwife's. fayourite 8, and lifted his 
hat.to Bob ashe raisad.the late, of the gate. 

‘Nice day, sic,’ he said, 

**Couldn’t be better for the crops, I-sup- 

pone ” gaid Bob.. “‘ Your-wheat looks pretty 
w » 

He had come through it, but had a 
glanced at it- by, the way..As a matter of 
fact, he did not know-how ‘itlooked,. What was 


food, clothing, or drink, nor. even so. mach as’ 
a pipe of tobacco. 

‘* Yes, ; I'm thankful to.say. that it’s pretty 
well sir,” replied Morley. “ But one could do 

with a little moresun, You'see, sir, we'vehad: 

rain enough, and now we want the warmtinte 
draw up the moisture-and: fill the ear.” 

“ That's just what-we do want,’’ said-Bob,: 
“ wnt I nee we es it. meee ae a 

“Yes, he’s reading, I think, said! he 
was not to bedistarbed.” 

“Except by visitors, of course? ’ said: Boby: 
coolly. ‘“ Just take my cardia!” 

Morley did not like toreiuse,, BobGrainger 
was one ofthe “gentry,” and to refuse any~ 
thing to them required more moral courage 
than the yeoman a With adoubting 
heart: he: ent ee ae a red. pocket- 

took the piece of .pasteboard 
between his‘finger and thumb as carefully: as. 
if it-had. been some highly explosive, and went 


ims 
Bob followed 80: close upon his oard-that it 
Hubert Hartley had‘been inclined: to refuse to | 
see him, it would have been impossible:to do. 
80 withoutibeing:radeto-his face. _Boblooked 





“Oh! do not ask me, Bob, It is a painfal 
subject, and I was wrong to name it—it is 
enough that he went.away despising us.” 


| A tall, 


at thecurate, and saw at a.glanos that he had 
not. very pliable material to deal:with. 
























| Bt 


ti ground on which he trod. | 4 
—- earth 


Morley’ s-wheat to him? It.gave. him neither | m 





road-shouldered young ‘fellow, five- 


and-twenty at the outside, .with a quiet, 
handsome face, and dark eyes, with a searchin g 
power in them that made even the cool, 
audasious Bob —_ a i. oN 
a e card Mo: upon 

thetabla and, advancing, hold oct hie ios. 

The ip of his hand was nota cold one, 
nor waseit very warm, 

Bob, Keenly alive to the little signs that 





alr way the wind blew,” saw a 


h possible rocks ahead of 
« T have lhastemedy” said Bob, as he sat 
: you will fii to Morton Stavely. 

, and its inhabitants 
es ae. here evvare for a quiet life,” 


in Ack etnies of Gevery 


efit of his: he pa 
“to take her fora-drive on 
me ie little pony and urrioge 
envilles-was- in’ waiting, wi 
seated.” 
OT temeek to-day,” he said, as he 
nt T promised t go and 


faa’ want oe analog Gog,” urged 
a pe Bob, ‘‘and I-mean 


: to have it if he doesn’t ask too much, You 


must drive-alone to-day, Marie.”’ 

‘* Very*well, Bob,’”’ sala Marie, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ And, by the.way,” said; Bob, “I’ve called 
on that curate fellow, and found him a bit of a 
cad. I don’t think we need trouble ourzelves, 
about him.” ; 

Marie drove off to enjoy her lonely. drive as 
well as 'she.could, and ere.long mét/the carate: 


who~had excited her brother's ire. He was 
walking along with the — — of the 
athlete, and as they passed their eyes met. 


No recognition was, of ooas Conteh exchanged, but 


they knew each other. Marie's likeness to‘her 


brother: was a sufficient guide tober identity. 

“A handsome: girl!” thought Hubert 
Hartley ; ‘and I: don't see anything in her 
ao eee oe dke of. I like-her eyes; 

if not:honest.” 

Nothing te the cad in that man,” thought 
Marie ; “a gentleman every inch of him—and 
& man ‘in: the bargain—the usual enforced 

eekness of his class is also happily absent.” 
Thus with opitiions of each other ; 
round to a favourable quarter, they went their 
respective roads, 

Habert had not intended to callat/Denvilles 
for at least a err arse thought that. 
Thursday would eno 
' Finally, when Wednesday came, he thought 
thet day would do as well as any other, per- 
haps better, and returned Bob's, call. ‘What 
gentleman, not anticipating so prompt »# visit 
from the curate, was away with the keeper of 
a neighbouring sy enjoying the- plebeian 
yebeongenial sport of ratting. Mes. Grainger 


The reception Hubert Hartley met with was 
not quite whate.he expected, The pressing 
geniality of Bob was entirely absent. Mrs. 
Grainger reesived him with pleasant courtesy, 


and Marie quietly. 
He stayed as he estimated about a quarter 
ofa honr, and rised ow leaving; when 


he-referred: to his-w ta: find: that he had 
psssed @ litthe over double that time at Den- 


villes. 

“The mother is well here, and I think a 
clever woman,” he mused. ‘ The: daughter 
iffcold.isagreeable. Gray must have made’ a 
mistake. I see nothing of the scheming 
match-maker about either of them.’’ 
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When Bob, came back, jnat in time. to sit, ‘meaty with Sena, In fifty places. Habert saw ton, There. he-expested. to fiud.Gordo 
down in -his walking ne to dlsner he was,|'the charming, unconventional touches: of Grey, and was-not. disappointed. . P 
both elated a on hea: that:|'woman’s.-hand.. The imposing hearthrug Gorden Gray. was the.pessesser. of an estate 
Hubert vy. returned his call—elated | flower-beds so much in vogue were not. to be | in Lincolnshire that brought.him in about five 
at the "s promptness, and depressed over | seen at. Denvilles, only the sweet disorder ef | thousande-yearn. His. age might be eight-and- 


bis own absence. 
“ A chance of cultivatiz him thrown away,” |. 


he muttered. Co: d the rats! 
To make amends for this opportanity lost. he. 
Slog RAO te SPcge eating coosintonre 
round | 
Cal ths eocr ple... Having fairly fastened 
himself on to fhe curate, he soon began:to in- 
dulge in his little pléasantries. 
“Te yon want to pring 
of these old people,” he said, ‘‘ you cannot do 
better than, fo use a silver die. Stamp your 
image upon them with half-a-crown.”’ | 
Habert only, ht his shoulders 
in-reply, and Bob as tothe recep- 
tion accorded to his 


in,the memory 


iy sh: 
in dou 
pleasantries.. When he 


had almost bored the curate to death he tore || 


himself away and 


ed home. 


“T gay, hy said, ing into the || 
arawing coon where she pl ny a «TI, met 


y. Wehbave been out all the after- 


Hartley to 
zether, I’ve changed my mind about 


noon 

him ;, he is.» very, pleasay 

to luncheon with us. next Monday,” , 

M aa think we had better wait a few.days,. 
‘ob,”? : 2 m es 

“Not a bit-ofit,, Make hay while the sun 
shines.” : 4 - : 

And, singing, he went upstairs, leaving Marie 
with a cloud mpon her, sod 

‘‘Make hay, while the sun shines,” she. re- 
peated. ‘What sun is there in my poor life? 
Ob ! Bob—Bob--if:you only knew |’ 

But Bob did-not.know and he didnot. care, 
He knew that. Hubert. Hartley, had ample 
means at the present time, and would one day 
be & yety rieh man, Just ihe sort.of husband, 
suitable. for Marie, and who would, through 
her, see that Bob did not, “ starve”’—in other 
words, keep him in ess, iy 

The. invitation was sent, not for Monday, 
but for Wednesday. -‘The -sense of Mrs, 
Graifger saw the folly of rishing atthe curate, 
even if:nothing but a friendship: were sought 
to be. established. ie, as far as she, was 
concetned, was a free . If she-wished to 
marry it were better that she should mar 
well, but without the prospect of, happiness i 
were better for her-not.to marry at.all, 

‘+ Her own heart must choose,” thought: the 
mother, “even as mine did. Its instincts 
unhampered will not go astray or-err.” 

Hubert Hartley the invitation, but 
his answer did not come until the last moment’ 
politeness allowed. He pleaded his duties as. 
an excuse for this delay, but he had been do- 
ing battle with himself on the subject, 7 

“* Why-should.I fear to.go?’’ he said to 
himself; “say that Gray is right—that thie 

girl is mercenary—what is it to me? Am I 
the man to be led..by a pair of, beautifal eyes: 
Hubert Hartley a 


and a. musical. voice? 
coward?” 

So he went, and saw mach .of. the: beautiful 
eyes amd heard much. of. the musical voice 
during the, three-hours-he. spent. at Denvilles, 
and Bob did not bore because Bob was discreet, 
and left Marie’to entertain. him. That dis- 
creet youth looked . himself as a success: 
full pioneer..only, he after work. belonged to 
his sister. 

Marie liked Hubert Hartley.. There was a 
charm in his*manner that. whem he. chose to 
exercise it. was very pleasing, And he exer- 
cised it a against: his will, because he 
liked Marie, aad she yielded to the fascination: 
of the hour even'while-she fought againstit, 

After luncheon they adjourned-to the garden 
and strolled about. Denvillés was only a 
moderate-sized family dwelliog; veryold and |' 
very pretty, and all that a reasonable man or 
woman could desire, butit had very extensive 
grounds, A wheezy old gardener kept them 
in order, and Marie assisted. him in planning 
and the light work. 

It was her -hand that planted. the: roses, 


morrow, as he was |’ 


fellow, Ask him |' 


| his’ labours by the late curate had gotia little 


by sheer application he got things ahead, and 
some few days after his 
‘found that he-could take twenty-four hours to 
hithself 


and arrived in: London! about half:past nine, 


honest, simple taste.. 
‘*You have a good gardener here;” he said; 
ias they halted before. bed of! heliotropes,, 
pansies, roses, and sweet Williams. 
‘* Indeed we hagen!t,”’ replied Bob, thought- 
lessly. ‘Jeremy is.an old dafier !” 


| Jeremy, the old: man aforesaid, hap- 
pened to-bein-the shrabbery just within hear- 
ing and-he thing thetwas not a 


blessing on Bob's. head. It fell harmlessly of 
course, as such blessings-invariably do. 
RY iy po 
the diggin up eaves,” 
said Hubert, “but to the hand that. made all 
this natural, Anal indebted to Mrs. Grainger 
jor you?” turning,te Marie, 
* L_planted.the flowers,” replied Marie, ‘* but 
| Leannot see how you can be indebted io me.” 
**T assure.you,” he said; earnestly, “ that 
‘so much natural beauty as I have seen here 
'to-day has given me more-pleasure than any- 
thing I have seen for years,” 

And then their eyes met. 

“By Jove!” muttered Bob, under his 
brenth, ‘‘ he bites soon.”" 

He woulfthave stolen away ,but. Mariecalled 
|him back, and asked him if he had’ any cigars. 

“*Mr.: Hartley, I presume, would like to 
smoke,” she said ; and Hubert; puzzled at the 
want of recognition of his compliment, tooka 
cigar from the case Bob offered.-him and lit 
it 


“I frankly confess,” he said, “that Dlike a 
cigar\—or pipe.” 

‘Perhaps you prefer a pipe ?’4said Marie. 

“When alone, and in my own rddms,’’ he 
answered. : 

Bob was very angry with ‘his sister... Hei 
considered that aigdod opportenity had» beew 
‘wilfully thrown away, but he was unable to 
exhibit his ' anger ‘before: a guest, atid’ con- 
tented himself, perforce, with a glance of dis- 
approval when he could give one safely. 

Marie received ‘them as m knight of old 
received’an arrow in hisshield. It touched and 
wentaway, leaving no visible mark beliind. ° 
At four o'clock Hubert: toreHimself away 
it must be said reluctantly. Mrs.. Grainger 
offered him tea, but he pléaded parish business 
as a excuse for declining He was:charmed 
with his visitto' Denvilles, butdissatisfied with 
himself, for he was a close fitiend of Gordon 
Gray’s, and: had: comé' armed with a warning 
to avoid the snares of the brother and the 
wiles of the sister: 

“TI can’t: understand it, he’ mused, as he 
saunutered back, not to the parish, but to 
Morley’s farm. “Gray is notwfoobnor aman 
to speak lightly or hastily against.s woman. 
Ill takey ay day soon; and rumup to Tom and 
see “him: I must know more clearly what 
happenéd to him-here.”’ 


—_———— 


CHAPTER. Ill. 
GORDON GRAY’S STOBY. 


Tue opportunity Hubert sought was no 
offered for # week: or more. Having ‘come so 
recently to Morton Stavely he could not-with 
very good graee absent himself even for a day. 
There was also so much to learn abont the 
parish, and the duties attached to it, that’ he 
had little time to himself. 

o The Reverend Charles Warner was a touchy 
old man,:and having been relieved of nearly all 








out of harhess work, and- was) not disposed to 
resume it. 
So everything was against Hubert’s going, bnt 


cheon.at Denvilles 


‘Rising early he took the first morning train, 


twenty, anid he had good looks of;the 

enough for a man who does not aspire to bea, 
drawing-room, ing or .at fep. . Without 
being a fool.he certainly waa not.clever ;,am- 
bition. did not ruffle Him, aud’ le was- good- 
natured up to.aj certain poiht, He  coulf 
be angry under a,real or fancied wroug, and 


r unforgiving. 

“Now. who would have thought of seeing 
you!” he said, as he wrung Herbert’s hand. 
‘* Here have I been praying for some really good 
fellow to come and relieve my misery, and 
here is the best fellow come in answer to my 
prayer,” ; 

“T.am_afraid I. canonly give you. a. few 
hours.at the outside,” replied Hubert. ‘TI 
must catch the five.o’clock train to be Back at 
a Stavely before the good people are in 


Oh! .L. forgot you. were.there,” rathYned 
Gordon Gray, dtily, “ Well, what do yon think 
of the:people?”’ i 

‘* They aré just what I expected—no. more 
and no less,” fe 

“ Aged rector, feeble society, flighty gifls, 
old:people with rheumatism and so on?” 

** Just so.” 

* A strange life for you to choose.” . 

“So itis, Gray; but I havea fancy for a 
quiet.life. Now Iam here to ask yon. some- 
thing about somebody at Morton Stavely.” 

‘* Say Denvilles,” returned Gordon Gray. 

“ Yes, it.is of the people of Denvilles of whom 
I would. speak;’.said Hubert. Tell me what 
happened to, you there.’’ 

ss Ay. good ellow, I. would rather uot.” 

“ Pardon-me,,but-you mist!” 

‘Must is a hard word, even for’you toapply 
to. me in such a case.” : : 

‘Nevertheless, Gordon, T cannot‘ recallit,” 
returned, Hubert. ‘‘I have made the® av- 
quaintance of Martie’ Graingst——” 

“ And she has put her net about you!” 

“And Lam.anxious to know what caused 
you to warn, me against her.” 

‘My good fellow!” said Gordon Gray, with 
a doubtful face, ‘itis a very delicate subject. 
I would net have hinted it t any other man. 
But you were going right into the snare, and 
as.I knew you to be a thorough good fellow, 
very. sueceptible——” 

“ Leave all that,” said Hubert, “and trast 
me with your story. I shall never make use 
of if, or breathe a word of it to # living being.” 
“ But what is your object?” 

To learn the trath!” 

«But why bother ne aboutit?” 

“ Beewuse I féel that IT am falling'i love 
with Marie’ Grainger; and I want to know 
what liey atiead’ of me,” 16s 

“Whew!” whistled Gotion, “so bad as 
that already? The gentle Marie has made 
qtick work of you,”’ 

“She has not done’ anything at all,” said 
Hubert, restlesely. “For Heaven’s sake, man! 
don’t answer that I am the victim of a woman's 
wiles: Weihave: met as:pedple generally do 
and we have talked in the conventional way 
nothing more,”’ 

** Atepresent,’’ replied Gordon Gray. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, just listen'to m2, It-won"tdo.” 
‘Why not ?” 

‘‘ Because Bob Grainger and his sister are 
hanting up a fortune, and she will marry the 
first man who offers bimself with one.” 

# = what groudds doyou make this asser- 
tion 2” 

‘‘On the grounds of experience. Your atten- 
tion: for'a moment, please,” said Gordon Gray. 
© Bob Grainger aud I were echoolféllows at 
Ragby; ‘and chance brought us together again 


_abotiva year ago; ._He was my junior, and I 


used to take care of him at school, which 


‘ heremembered, and Idid not, and for which 
‘ he-expressed gratitude.” 








arranged the beds, and made shady corners 





breakfasted'atan hotel, and drove tothe Junior 





“ Ttois something to’ have a kindness re- 
membered.” 
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“ So it is, but not a very pleasant something 
when you find how much another's gratitude 
cost I was dull, as I generally am, and 
told Bob so. He offered to take me to his 
ho and I went, like a fool. Then I was 
introduced to his sister, and fell in love with 
Mt do not wonder at that,” said Hubert. 

‘She is pretty enough to catch any man,’ 
replied Gordon, = eapeteally exch space Sy as 

» bl about the , ready for 
er warn gH I fell in love with 


we 
Marie, and we soon became close friends. 
Bob was never unreasonably in the way, and I 
had a clear field and no favour.” 

“One moment,” said Hubert. ‘‘ How did 
Marie receive your attentions? ” 


“She was not displeased,” said Gordon, 
thoughtfully ; “ but, at the same time, I don’t 
think I aroused any yee enthusiasm in 
her heart. She y did not love me ; if 
she had I might have forgiven her for plotting 


st me.” 
eee Plotting ” 


** Patience, my dear fellow ; you must let me 
tell my story my own way, and use such ex- 
pressions sy | ill. To me it appears that I 
was plotted against. You shall be the judge 
of the justice of my views.” 

“Go on.” 


“One evening I was seated in one of the 
arboursin the garden alone. I was musing, 
and Marie was the theme that made my 
thoughts pleasant. I was in one of those 
dreamy moods when a man feels that he would 
like to rest in that way for ever. To rouse 
one from such a state requires a t shock, 
or a big effort on the part of the dreamer. I 
ah good at making great efforts, but I re- 
ceived my shock, and was awakened.” 

Hubert Hartley shifted a little in his seat, 
and shaded his eyes with his hand. He was 
like a man who feels that while he hears a 
bitter story he must hide the emotion inspired 
by it. 

M Presently,” contieaed eas ne naa 
footsteps on the gravel w: an ple - 
ing. re ized the voice of Bob Grainger 
speaking in exultant tones. ‘You have him 
now, Marie,’ he was saying, ‘and I would lead 
him to propose to-night. has six thousand 
a-year—don’t forget that.’ Marie murmured 
something, and Bob went on,—‘You have 
always been a good sister to me, and I can’t 
tell you how pleased I am that you have se- 
cured so good a match.’ It was mean of me 
to listen to all this, Hartley, wasn’t it?” 

‘©Tj was unusual, certainly,” assented 
Hubert, rather coldly. 

‘*For the life of me I could not help myself 
at the moment,” said Gordon Gray, with a 
penitent air; “I sat just like a frozen man. 
* You see,’ said Bob, ‘that he is deeply in love 
with you, and the least encouragement will 
lead him to the point from which he cannot 
retreat with honour.’ They were now opposite 
the arbour, and I made a movement that 
attracted their attention. Never shall I forget 
their faces as they and saw me, i 
was ablaze, and hers as white as alabaster. 

“I came out,” continued Gordon Gray, 
“and for a moment we stood looking at each 
other. I must give Marie credit for not quail- 
ing before my anger. She has at least the 
virtue of courage. Turning to Bob, I said,— 
‘There is a train at 7.30, I believe, I had 
better go by that.’ ‘ You have heard us talking,’ 
he said, wretchedly. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I 
could not help myself, I am sorry, but per- 
haps it is for the best. Is there any 
way of sparing Mrs. Grainger’s feelings?’ 
I spoke to Marie, but she did not an- 
swer me, so I offered a suggestion to Bob. 
‘I can plead a sudden call to London,’ I 
said, ‘and there will be an end to the matter. 
I shall tear up your I.0.0’s., for there will be 
no need for us to communicate in future.’ 
He had borrowed almost two hundred 
pounds of me, Hartley, and I did not want 
him to be writing aboutit. I wished to have 
done with him at once, and for all,” | 





* You had no more talk with Marie?” said 


u 

“Nota word,” replied Gordon; “what was 
there to et She me no defence— 
indeed, had none to offef. I had narrowly 
escaped being made the victim of a nice little 
plot. The fellow took me home to marry his 
sister, and she was to me 
with sufficient warmth to lure me on.” 

“ It is a horrible thing, if true.” 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t doubt mé?” 

‘*No; bat Marie a 

“You should have seen her face,” said 
Gordon Gray, “that spoke 
tongue could have done—detected schemer was 
written in every feature.” 

“TI would have ate ten thousand pounds 
rather than have d this story,” said Hu- 
bert Hartley, 

“My dear fellow,” remonstrated Gordon 
Gray, “‘ you forced it from me,” 

“Trae. My meaning was that I would 
rather have at ten thousand pounds than 
there should have been such a story to tell.” 





OHAPTER IV. 
IN DOUBT AND SORROW. 


Hoszrt Hartiry was: back at Morton 
Stavely by eight; buthe did not retire to rest 
—_ long after — ay 

e@ was very unhappy, and he was. angry 
with himself for beingso. A sense of mortifi- 
cation had come upon him. 

‘* What weakness is it that makes me the 
victim of a pretty face, and a mock reserve? ” 
he said to himself: “It is alla sham, and I 
ought to know better than to think of Marie 
for a moment., And I have been bitten before ! 
Oh, fool !"” 

The yeoman and his wife had retired, and 
he had the whole house to himself. The moon 
was up, and @ great silence lay upon the 


a without. 

Quietly opening the window—a low one—he 
a out, and, crossing the garden, eutered 
the fields. 

Before him lay a faint thread of a path 
that led by a short route through a wood to 
the village. Instinctively keeping to ;it he 
wandered slowly on, thinking. 

It was a night for sad thoughts—the. winds 
were hushed, and the leaves cf the trees 
drooped in the warm, damp summerair. The 
silence of the night was only broken by the 
stealthy rustle of the rabbit or hare creeping 
through the grass, and the mournfal cry of the 
corncrake 


Above him some bats winged their silent 
flight unheeded by him, for he was thinking of 
a past, and linking it with the present in 


bitterness of spirit. 

He had loved, or thought he loved, before, and 
he had been deceived by a woman who had 
weighed his wealth in the balance with 
another, and taken the richer man. Of that 
there could be no doubt, for that cynical 
beauty, Cecilia Mowbray, had told him so 
when he asked her to be his wife. 

“Tom Daker has fifteen thousand a-year,’’ 
was her answer, “and I am going to marry 
him.” 

He called to mind the calm manner of that 
woman, who had encouraged him for a time, 
and then thrown him over. The memory of 
that humiliation had been very bitter, and he 
had chosen his veo — —~ — 

Two years at a theological college re 
him for the church, and he ae Soon to 
Morton Stavely determined upon spending a 
quiet life, A simple, unostentatious, useful 
existence was all he aspired to, and could he 
have drifted on for a few years he might have 
settled into it, and become another John 
Dartnall. 

But the Fates, or what you may be pleased 
to call the pressure of circumstances that 
shapes & man’s career, were against him, No 
sooner had he entered upon his new life than 
Marie Grainger crossed his path. 

More than two years had elapsed since the 





cool and calculating Cecilia had left him 
stranded high and dry upon the sands of re- 
jected love, and the misery of that wreck was 
in re forgotten. It had ceased to pain him, 
and he was happy fin the assurance of being 
free when he saw Marie. 

In choosing his career he had not propérly 
estimated the instincts and the passionate 
powers withia him, Tosettle init he must 
crtish* many ardent longings, half-develo 
aspirations, ahd a thousand.and-one im s 
of hot-blooded early manhood. He might 
—s done so, but then, you see, there was 

arie. 

“T cannot make Icve to and marry a 
woman for her face alone,” he groaned. 
“Great Heaven! Why is so much beauty 
marred by falsity and cunning?” 

He could not doubt the story of Gordon 
Gray, for Gordon was certainly honest. It 
was clear that he had neither added to or 
taken away, and the unspeakable baseness of 


the brother and sister in conspiring er 
to secure his wealth excited in Hubert y 
the utmost 1 


oathing. 

But, despite himself, he ted this con- 
duct hus the woman. ae 

He hated the meanness, but he loved Marie. 
It was useless to deny it to himself, even for 
&@ moment. 

On his way back from London, alone in a 
first-class compartment, he had- examined 
~ heart thoroughly, and he saw her image 

ere. 

“I love her,” he said, “and I cannot fly 
from her ia honour, for I am bound toMorton 
Mrs be Grvacel, antl babel 4 groaning 

us he groaned, and ec the 
as he walked in the wood at midnight. 

e was ashamed of his weakness, and un- 
reasonably spoke bitterly of himself, forgetting 
how often men, better and wiser than he was, 
had fallen victim to the wiles of woman. 

Great deeds have been done for woman’s 
sake, and dark crimes stand on the record of 
her influence. have sacrificed them- 
selves, and their people, too, at the bidding of 
® woman’s voice, 

Did not David commit a great sin for 
passion’s sake? Mark Antony lingered b Ben 
side of Cleopatra until Rome cried me 
upon it. Great soldiers, sailors, statesmen, 

ts, painters, and others, in untold numbers, 
ave been made or marred by woman. 

Who, then, was Hubert Hartley that he 
should rise above the rest and make light of 
her influence? 

And he was confident of the victory. 
Tt was the dread of the battle that made him 
groan. It was so hard to leave the sunshine 
r at manhood clouded over by such a 

rift. 

“Bat life is all war,” he said, ‘‘from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

With dew-soddened garments he returned 
home at dawn, and sought rest. 

Ere he closed his eyes the house was stirring, 
and he heard the cheery voice of the yeomen 
calling to his men. 

“No passion mars his life,” thought Hubert. 
‘“‘ Better be a clod than suffer as I do!” 

An hour's sleep sufficed, and he was up at 
- — time with no signs of the straggle of 
the night. 

Having breakfasted and given instructions 
about dinner he went to the rectory, 

One day’s absence had broughtits additional 
work. Two of the old women, of that class 
who are always ill and always going to die, 
and yet live on until they becomé objects of 
interest to the reporters of local papers, had 
sent for the curate, and finding him absent 
despatched imperative summonses to the 
rectory. 

“Ido hm Mr. Hartley,” saidthe Reo tor, 
testily, “that ycu will not think of going 
ae again. It is early, in any case, totake a 
holiday.” 

oA Teeter of some importance—to myself,” 
said Hubert, * called me to town.” 

Well, I 0. og have settled it, whatever 
t is,” returned the Rector. ‘ Dartnall never 
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thought of a holiday during the last fifteen 
years. I don't think he*went half-a-dozen 
miles outside the parish.” 

«¢ What a life the poor devil must have had,” 
thought Hubert, as he went away to ad- 
minister consolation to the old women. 
** Fifteen years, and not out of here / Merciful 
Heaven, what stagnation!” 

The old women had got quite well again. The 
aches and pains, whatever they were, that had 
afflicted them were laid by for use on some 
future occasion; but they rated the curate 
more soundly than the rector had done. 

He heard again about the ever-resident 
Dartnall, and, having given balm for their 
wounds in the shape of half-a-crown a-piece, 

went away, groaning in spirit. 

“TI don’t think I shall be able to bear it,” he 
muttered. “I shall want something to sus- 
tain me if I stop here!” 

He turned into the street and met Marie. 
Here, in a sense, was the su be needed, 
but he dare‘not tit. He felt that with 
Marie—that is, the Marie he would have her 
be—he‘could bear a harder life than that of 
Morton Stavely ; but, with the memory of 
Gordon Gray’s story, he'dare not seek her aid. 

They met as acquaintances, and exchanged 
a few words only. There was nothing out of 

the common apparent in the look or voice of 
either, and yet each saw that the other was 
pe A matual resolve to ‘keep apart was 
made, 

But it could not be done. The village was 
® very small circle indeed, and ea been to go 
round and round it almost daily. Hubert had 
his work, which he must attend to, and Marie 
. ee duty, which she would not neg. 
ec 


Neither would fly from the rock ahead, and 
both h to steer clear of it, but their 
anchors had but a poor hold, and they were 
drifting fast upon it. 

Bob Grainger soon began to be impatient. 
He had hoped for what he called “ better 
things.” Hubert Hartley did not increase his 
attentions to Marie as he had been expected to 
do, and Marie certainly did not encourage him. 
Bob thought he would speak to her about it, 
and chose a fayourable opportunity when Mra. 
berg was awayon a round of afternoon 

8. 

“TI tell you what it is, Marie,” he said, 
abruptly ; “ you will have to wake up, crnothing 
will come of Hartley’s visits.” 

Marie was engaged in needlework by the 
window, and hung her head as she replied,— 

“Indeed, Bob; I do not quite understand 
you.” 

**Oh, yes, you do,” he coolly replied. “It 
‘was quite understood’ that Hartley was the 
man for you.” 

** Bob, do have mercy on me,” said Marie, 
turning towards him with swimming eyes. 
** Have you thodgtt what marriage is? ” 

. = - ran Ag pone one it pO answers. 
. (°) e go to church together, and get 
bound ih the bonds of holy matrimony, ana 
live happily ever afterwards—if they can.” 

“It is a tie for life,” said Marie, “and 
ought not to be lightly entered into.” 

“ Tt’s-all right if there’s money,” 

Powe cannot be right, Bob, if there is no 

* Then fallin love with Hartley,” said Bob ; 
“you can do it if you like. Any girl can fall 
in love with fellow if she chooses. There, 
give him a little encouragement, and marry 
him. It is all he wants, bat if you don’t give 
it te es he'will go steering off in another 

on, 


“I love you very much, Bob,” said Marie, 
very pale, ‘‘but I do not think I could marry 
anyone I didn't love, even to oblige you.” 
se, Marie,” said Bob, feoking keenly at her, 
woe mean to say you do not care for 

Marie turned her face away, but made no 
answer, , , 

“*Come,” said Bob, "le6 me look at your 
face. I know you can’t look an untrath tren 
if you attempt to epeak one,”” 


‘** T can’t bear it, Bob!” cried Marie, spring- 
ing up, with her eyes flashing. ‘* How can you 
be so cruel tome? I won’t endure it.” 

“Oh, come!” he answered, “none of the 
heroine tricks with me, If you are a 
bit of a fool I must be your guide and 
mentor.”’ 

** And I tell you that I will not marry him,” 
said Marie, ‘I will not be led into a degrad- 
ing alliance, even by you.” 

‘What nonsense! a degrading alliance,” 
sneered Bob. “But I see you are out of 
humour to-day, and——” 

**T am in the same humour as I was in 
yesterday,” said Marie, “and I shall be to- 
morrow, and until I die. I will not woo a 
man, and I wonder how you dare suggest it.” 

** Dare, indeed! If it comes to that I dare 
anything,” returned Bob, savagely. 

‘Where is your manhood, then?” asked 
Marie, hotly. ‘Have you no shame? and you 
would barter away a sister who loves you as I 
do, for your selfish ends |” 

‘You don't love me, Marie. It’s all rub- 
bish. If you did you would do as I wish.” 

“ Bob, Bob!” said Marie, going up to him and 
kneeling down by his side, “be kind to me. 
Try to think that I am a woman, and that 
women do not think as men. I shrink from 
marriage altogether, and I could not stand at 
God's altar and vow to love, honour, and obey 
& man whom I have married for his posses- 
sions.” 

* Have done,” said Bob, roughly ; ‘‘ there is 
something behind all this that I don’t know of. 
There is some fellow whom you are in love 
with—some beggarly, penniless wretch who can 
talk sentiment by the hour.” 

“ There is no one, Bob. Whois there in all 
Morton Stavely to talk to me?” cried Marie, 

« Then, if there isn’t,” hereturned, ‘‘ you are 
more unreasonable than ever. I tell you, 
east that you are to marry Hubert Hart- 

ey.” 


*T cannot.” 

“You shall!” 

“T will not; cried Marie, rising hotly. 
“* You are a coward to talk to mein this way— 
you try my love, but you must not tax it too 
far.” 

“A fig for your love!” said Bob, with a 
contemptuous wave of his hand, “I want none 
of it.” 

Then, thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
he left the room whistling. 

“ And this is my brother! ”’ said Marie, bit- 
terly; ‘the brother for whom I would gladly 
have laid down my life. He would barter me 
away as he would a horse or a dog,so that he 
may have money. But I will not be bought 
and sold, The man I love may be a beggar, 
but I would not marry a man withont love if 
he had all the wealth hidden under the deep 
sea.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 

From that hour Marie’s life was a dreary 
blank. ‘The loss of her brother's love was not 
so much of a matter as that she had no 
opportunity to exercise hers for him. Love 
is a thing that must be made useful, for it lays 
heavily on the heart of its possessor. 

Bob was studiously cool, und systematically 
neglected her ; but he did not cease to profess 
friendship for Hubert Hartley. In this he 
gained more encouragement than he could 
have hoped for, and ere long his friendship 
developed its accustomed fruit. He was in 
néed of a little loan, and he obtained it. 

_ “Weare poor,” he said to Hubert, “* Den- 
villes and three hundred a-year is all we have, 
and a hundred of it goes with my mother’s 
déath. We have many calls upon our purses, 
and, just now I am very short indeed, Will 
you lend me fifty pounds?” 

* With pleasure,” replied Hubert, and drew 
a cheque for the money. 

Bob abe him an acknowledgment, and went 
home elated. He had no particular sense of 





shame, or even a feeling of obligation upon 


€ 


him. He simply rejoiced at having “struck 
oil ” again, and saw a liberal flow ahead. 

Some of the money went to satisfy 2 
pressing tailor, and a great portion of tke 
remainder was invested in a celebrated bull- 
dog, whose rat-killing powers were reputed to 
be unrivalled. He bought this of a man iu 
@ near market town, through the kinciy 
offices of Byles, who was content with teu 
pounds by way of commission. 

Marie saw the tailor’s receipt, and lad 
heard from Bob’s own lips what the bulidog 
cost, and she was bowed down with shame. 
There was no need for her to be told where the 
money came from, The daily increasing inti- 
macy between Hubert Hartley and her brother 
was a sufficent clue. 

The autumn followed summer, waned 5.4 
gave place to winter. Hubert was often st 
Denvilles, and Bob frequently at Morley’s 
Farm. Marie had no excuse for avoiding 
Hubert, who never really made any real 
advances that could be called the attentions 
of a lover. Nevertheless she saw what was iu 
bis heart, and dreaded the day when he wouli 


speak, 

“Oh! if things had been different!” she 
said, wearily. 

But things were as they were, and all the 
hoping of a miserable woman could not change 
them, Hubert had grown upon her, and filled 
up the void that had never been filled before ; 
but not even to him dare she admit it. 

It was known to her, through Bob, that 
Hubert and Gordon Gray were intimate 
friends, and this added to her bitterness, The 
im on with which Gordon left was clear 
to her, and what if he had spoken? She bowed 
herself tothe very ground, and dropped tears 
from her very soul, as she thought of it. 

It was hard to have such vast happiness 
— her grasp, and yet be obliged to re- 
ject it. 

‘If he married me,’’ ran her thoughts, ‘ he 
must have suspicion of the purity of my love. 
Oh! that he were poor or sick, that I might 
comfort him.” 

Woman’s vision is essentially that of the 
healer of wounds and consoler in the time of 
trouble ; and the common instinct of her sex 
was very strong in Marie. She wanted to 
make some sacrifice, to show how strong in 
her duty she could be to ihe man she loved. 

So the months passed, and Hubert came 
and went, and Bob went on borrowing until he 
owed his friend nearly two hundred pounds. 
Hubert was the most success‘ul mine he had 
ever worked, but there were signs of his giving 
in, and he felt that he must proceed with 
caution, for fear that he should flood the 
works with suspicion, and get them stopped by 
a refusal, 

And what he feared came to pass. 

Early in February he had a pressing need 
of some money. It was a mere trifle, only 
twenty pounds, and he felt that he could safely 
ask for such a sum. Choosing an opportunity 
when he was having luncheon at Morley’s 
farm he asked for it. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Hubert, calmly, ‘I 
cannot do it. It is impossible.” , 

“You think you have lent me enough?’ 
said Bob, with a mortified look. : f 

“Not at all. Ihave not thonght of it until 
the last few days, when the need of money 
compelled me to do so.” 

Bob stared. 

“The need of money !” he echoed. 

Yes, my dear fellow,” replied Hubert; ‘‘I 
have a letter here, I can trust ycu with its 
contents, and it will explain all.” 

Bob took an official-looking envelope and 
opened it. It released a very pretentious- looking 
document. 

‘Dear Sir,—I regret to tell you that the 
Luck-for-All Mine was flooded a week ago, and 
after pumping for five days and nights, and 
finding no reduction of the water, the en- 
gineers have concluded that further efforts 
will be useless. 

“Yours faithfully, 

** BunsEN aND RoseRrzs.” 
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“The Luck-for-All Mine,” exclaimed Bob. 
" be! bag is-where your money is!” 

Hubert bowed, and offered + b: ‘a potato ; 
he declined, ‘his appetite nee aang: 

* And-you are ruined, Hartley?” he-said. ' 

“ Notiexactly,” replied: Hubert, composedly, 
“T have my a gece must. live upon it. 
The eco Be dent will,of course, be useful 
if you'r it by ‘instalments, “and I was 
—— to-day of asking you to letmeihave ten 
pounds” .. 

**T hayn’t'ten pence,” said Bob, awe 
“¢ What @ confounded nuisance itis! \Wh 
ba 5 A gas aah tt erate 

DP ” 

“The mine was ‘paying too well,” replied 
Habert, composedly; ‘‘the shares were at 
sixty miam.” 

“Tt's jast my lack,” growled Bob. 

“ Your luck?” said Hubert, regarding him 
with surprise, 

“ Yes; just as I want a little help froma 


friend, that friend goes wrong,” and Bob's: 


— heaved like a billow:as he Shougtit of his 
misfo 

“Oh, that’s your view of the matter, is 
it?” said Hubert, ‘Have another glass of 
sherry? The next time you take luncheon with 
me I shall only be able to give you beer.” 

Bob drank the wine gloomily, and continued 


to growl at his evil fortane until he rose to go., 


There was a decided change in his manner as 
he shook hands with his host, and -he did not, 
as usual, ask him to come to Denvilles.as soon. 
as he had a few hours to spare. 

Bob went grumbling home, confounding the 


mine and Hubert’s stapidity-in holding the }-even your 


shares-so long. 

“In my opinion,” he said, unreasonebly, | 
“he did it-to spite me. There never was any 
real friendship in themen.” - 

He went into the drawing-reom, and, finding 
it empty, drew a chair up to the fire, ‘and sat 
down: to read. By-and-by Marie came in. 
He looked up at her with a pleasant smile she 
had not seen in his‘face for months. 

‘* Marie,” he said, “‘ I have been treating: you 
very seurvily for a long time,’’ 

, “Oh, never mind that | ” returned Marie. 

“But I do mind,” he said; ‘‘and I tell you 
that I'am awfully sorry for in” 


Marie drew up.a footstool and-sat down, her | 
have, and when you are married I’}I laugh at | « 


arms resting on his knees. 

“But,” she said, “you don’t know. how 
pe Ag you | sone made me. Now let us forget 

e 

as Fes, " he said, ‘‘and all connected with it. 
Even that Hartley fellow must be forgotten. ? 

A change came over Marie again, and she 
shivered slightly. 

o— have been quarrelling with him,’’'s 
sai 

“Deuce & bit,” replied Bob;'-* ‘but, like an 
ass, he’s been keeping his money in this Luck- 
for-AUl mine, and the mine’ 8 flooded. Hartley 

is next door to a 

Maxie looked a shocked, ‘end 
there were two causes for this'feeling,; although 
she did not say so. Bob had more‘to déwith 
it than he suspected. 

“ Poor fellow!” she said. “ How doeshe 
bear it?” 

“ Like a daffer,” replied Bob; ‘“began to 
hint about it as soon as we met, and wanted to 
know if I could let him have any money.” 

“But, Bob—don’t—you owe—him—a— 
little 2?” 

“Qh, I’ve borrowed money of the fellow ; 
bat he need not have been so deuced shar 
after it. I don't like that class of man; an 
he and I won’t be quite so chummy in future, 
I can tell you.” 

Marie saw all, and sat silent. Bob, uncon- 
seious of laying bare his double meanness, 
went on, 

“T’m awfully glad yon didn’t marry him, | 
and that’s why I’m so sorry I was 80 cool to 
you. But it’s all aver now, Marie, ian’t it?” 

‘* All over,” she said softly, 

* And forgiven?” 

“T have always forgiven you, Bob,” she 


said, and, — down, he kissed ther. But 
the kiss was not retarned. 
“ It’s a lucky escape,” continued Bob, sink- 
ing liimself: @eeper:and deeper in the mire of 
degradation, “iand Ill be more particular in 
the fature, I'll keep aneye on @ fellow’s in- 
vestments, and give him a bit of advice now 
andthen: . Handley talks of living on his curate 
money,’’» ©: 
“ aot much is that?” asked: Marie, 


* He has a/hundred/ and twenty. a@-year,”’ 

‘* Well, he need not-starve—nat oven: it he 
had.awite.” 

“A wife!’’ echoed Bob, with agrin. “ Why, 


him?” 


looking Neate me at him fearlessly. 
Bob recoiled from her, pushing back his 
chair and staring at her with re im 


prise. 
“ You would marry him! ” he cried, 
“ Yes, ” she said; ‘‘if I thought he Yoved 
me.’ 
“And what do you think would become of 
you ?”’ demanded Bob. «. 
“ D should labour hard'to help Hubert in his 
ae mee Marie began, but he:savagely.cut 


be!” he said; “and remember: this—if you 
marry & beggar like that, you and I will be 
strangers for ever.” 

“If it would: add to his happiness,” 
‘Marie, ‘I do notthink that I ought to. 
| dissent’ to come between.us,”’ 

“ On! c confound you both!” cried Bob. “+1 
‘gee you have been spooning in seeret,’”' 

ibaa Beonmeeead a I sey.confound 

“ But I say you: have, an 88. ‘oun 
you !! When mother comes home hovee twill shear 
what she has to:say to it.” 

“T ask you to say nothing,” said Marie; with 
a scarlet face. “I beg of you to. be more con- 
siderate !”’ 

*‘Tll. say -whatIlike!” replied Bob, fiercely ; 
‘*and I'll go further than I originally intended. 
Hartley shall know you are spoons on him. 
T’ll go and tell him.” 

** Bob, have mercy on me! ” 
“T'll tell him that he has only to-ank to 


your grinding lives, and sneer at your beggary. 
It shall be sport to me!” 

‘Oh, brother! brother ! ” cried’ Marie, sink- 
ing to the floor, ‘‘Who gave you this trait 
void of all mercy?” 

“I'm satisfied with my heart,” jhe. said, 
“and thatought to beenough. JIt/s.your heart 
that wants looking to. Where's your love for 
me, that’s what I want to know,?"’ 

She didnot answer him, but. lay prone and 
silent on the floor; and he, after scowling at 
her for a few moments, turned and left the 
room. 


CHAPTER. VI, 
AGAINST HIS WILL, 


He had been a with 

a gentleman, and.if his tnstincks pia: not 
otal with it, he ay experience it would 
dee Ghiie Meee tter to Hubert 
Hartley about the assumed love his sister 
entertained. 

“If Liunderatand the fellow :aright,”, tiie 
muttered, ‘he is one of those ne 
high notions of: honour and .soforth. Ten ;to 
. one but he wonld champion Marie’s cause and 
knock me down!” 

There was one, however, to whom. he could 
speak freely, and I thad-waa Mrs, Grainger. He 
knew that she was not.a very worldly woman, 
but he believed her to.be endowed,mith, pra- 





dence, and was sure that she would object to 


from ; 
| J’ look after the old place.” 
what woman. in her senses) would. marry |. 
‘I would—if he asked me,” said Marie, | take 


“You are a bigger fool than I took you to | 


the training, of |. 





Hubert Hartley as a lover for Marie now that 
comparative poverty had fallen upon him. 
Mrs. Grukagee listened to his somewhat too 


, end: ded, 


. do? ” 
fora time. 


“ My dear Bob,” sae Mrs. Grainger, yan 
et that my income will. not permit me 
go here and there as I will; and if, could 

take Marie away, I. doubs ‘it any good would 


onre,”” 
‘*s What would you pe 
“ Take her, away 


come 
“Tt eotia keep them ” returned Bob. 
“Not a bit .of i they are, to come 


togetter thoy will.do so in,spite of "pot to. bo 


or. all the mond. True love is not 
thwarted,” 


Habert “Hartley is not exactly a beggar, and 


her }I ¢ hink hie is the sorbof man "io aonko. bi 


wont 

“ You espouse his cause then?” 

*T like him; bat I “0 2 not see that I haye 
any cause to espouse—as yet.” 

‘All right,” said Bob, wih» frown... *' Do 


ou. please. It will end as I say. ley 
ro bed omnes dansing about J omfound hie 


nat A. ay, oP ben a nice. thing it 

, We won’t oxy oursélves errs ghant 
it,’ said ith a ment 
ie Wait the. yey fay 
before, us.” 


Bob was helpless, and could only growl. He 
the of M 


cooll frequentl: to Denvilles, nd 
either aid not caxe ® ateaw the loss. of 
irohle.in bis; power s6 om- 


i Ww. 
From. Merie pot pend. 3 of ai 
lifted up. ‘She could t. aanleney 
now, and, come what might, te could be.no 
ic¢ion wating vy her——no words motive 


possibly be 
alee loved Hubert, arr she gave dim, no 
ent than the most modest 
maiden may tine e in. his society 
she no longer. poe rto conceal, and the 
joy he found in her’ 8 was pg to all who 
paw beg Fm 

sha = 


The villagers som schlgoe 
would be a hy ah onl one ea 
man ventured to sey as much in ‘Boba ar- 


ing cursed the old fellow, and forgot himself 
so far as fod A ge sa sister of should 
marry & 

“ Beggarly or 20h,” iss oldioah, ston 
“s aa Ss pes pe Bt which some as 

ain’ ” 

In a white heat Bob.set out from pr = 
for Morley's Farm, Naar sari pping 


e affair at any cost. | iBone 
his | to Hubert would, in bis 6 Ny un pent 

“ And by Jupiter 1 speak very plain! *h 
an 

Mrs. 3 Morley was t—wrihseneeng) en answered the 
hasty knock of Bob upon the doer with.arms 
covered with soapsuds, whieh ishe was slowly 
removing with her-apron, © 

“Is Mr. Hartley in?” asked Bob, courtly. 
«Well, ‘sir,"* paid. Mrs, ee, Morey, A deliberately, 
os bale ae ead sul ts be 
an and he ew - 
pak rh was going Site Lis eakeio 

“Oh, his sermon’ can poe: ered Bob 


“ Tell him that I want to see him.” 


Mrs. Morley hesitated, and was 3 in. a 


bp ye on at the ed at 
tne tag => all at Bob,” 
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“« Tm e bit afraid, sir,” cpaeid. * to. disturb 
him when he said it wasn’t to be2’ 

“I tell you;” said, Bob, raising his voice, 
“that I wait to seehim on a matter of great 
importance.” 

He hoped that Hubert would hear him and 
come. out, butthere was no; movement in the 


little parlour. 

Hubert was indeed away, a the delay Bob 
experienced was doing him @ great service. 

An hour before Seeds rs, Morley said, 


sat down to wnite his sermon, but between him 
and his: work. came the image of Marie 
and something left undone which he felt 
ought to be done. 

IT cannot rest-while I have doubi. for; a 
companion,” he mourmured ; “better kaow 
the best or werst at, once.” 

It was nothing new that troubled him. For 
weeks he had dwelt.upon it, watching her, he 
loved until he was more than convinced that 
she was ag,pure and unselfish as. woman.can 
be, and that Gordon Gray had blundered. 

With this conyiction came.the shame.he felt 
at ever sepotingy | ber papas her, and @ feeling of 
unworthiness held. him back;a. little longer, 
but on that day the climax came, .. © 

How. eould he. write sermons’ when) so 
troubled with earthly things !.. Qf what avail 
was it-for him, te try to, fix hissthoughts:on 
things spiritual, whea things natural tossed 
him to and,fro ! 

‘I must know,” he said,.as he took up his 
hat, and ania jetly left .the house; “4 even. the 
worst will be nothing to this suspense.” 

It was strange that 3 should trouble 
him, but doubts always £0 and-in-hand with 
love undeclared,-and-with love declared will 
sometimes summons ieeisosy to be a compan- 
ion, tromble in the lovér’s breast,. Hubert 
Hartley had doubts of w what lay ahead of him, 
and he could not rest. © 

Fortune. favoured him Yat (Deértvilles; Mrs. 
Grainger was; busy with some of the hidden 
mysteries of domestio life; but Marie was in- 
di in. little music in the drawing-rogm. 

the privilege of a freqnent. visitor 
and ‘iis bs 4 help him, and the servant 
ushered him without esitation into, the :pre- 
sence of Maria. 

She rosa with ® bright flush on her face, and 
came iorward to greet > him, They shook 
hands, and there was a sensible increase of 
warmth inher touch that set his: heart beat- 


and des ” ocattaned Hubert. “I shave 
longed ae your love, bnt dare not esk. for it. 
Even as I once doubted you, so I have ef late 
doubted my own conclusion to possess you. 
Marie, what,answer have you,for me!” 

She bowed er hee and he coul feel that 
she was trembling. Slowly his arm. stole 


‘around her, and he drew her to him. 


** Marie, datling, is itso? Havel so greata 
Biers, it yo sag ‘ : 
n i ag" me rich——.’ 
Aasling, If I Thad eome-to you ‘igh 
up pia have hidden my heait, and sent 
you away, but.as youcome to me poor——” 

‘* As I come.to you poor, dearest ?’’ 

“T need not hide the truth. If there is 
— in my poor life worth taking, it is 
yours. 

Marie!” 

He said no more, but led her to a seat,.and 
these some half-hour later Mrs, Grainger found 

em 

«Well, my dear | she said, when 
she had heard. -the Soom s atory. ‘‘ You have 
made your choice, and I trust you will-be 
happy. Of course, I could have wished that 
no. ill-fortune had befallen you, Hubert.” 

= have nothing but -fortune here,” he 
sai 


“ Very well, if you think so I'll not gainsay 
it,” vibingcal “Mrs. eee ‘“Money is not 
Seton bevole bepiett th tea ton corey Das 
making e happ am not sorry 
Mii; no ther, for I bave always. loved 

ie; and I. vers? learnt to love you, Hubert, 


Re aawiitis, Bob, having been .unable.to .in- 
duce: Mrs, Morley to. kneck at the.door and 
disturb the curate, who was not there to he 

disturbed, ps a perp i a efor bi with, the 


of his. comming. cah a. bit of delay 
at down and filled his’ = 


el can waita it,” be said, ‘‘the temper I 
am inywill keep. 

‘He had got well into his second pipe ‘when, 
to, his: amazement, saw Hubert coming 
across a we with a, light step, and aface 
gy EE 

“ ejsno gine, ” TOW. 
Bob, vy the ow did not put ps into 
a better temper. 

As Hubert am oh the.gate he rose up and 
634 

“ Mr. Hartley, a word with you.” 

‘S As many as you please,” replied Hubert, 


us Toros not grin at me,” said Bob, radely, 


ing a little 

“ Have U.seen, mamma,?.” she paid. “I | gmilin 
must let her know: you are, here.” 

“ No! don’t ;do »” she,auswers. {fhe 


fact is I did not come to sep Mrs. Grainger to- 
day. It is yon.I partioularly wigh.to see.” ..., 
SOE dh ie AROS ih | ee ele: che 
parish—— 

Bt The paxish has really nothing to do with 


He mop pes han. 8 and it lay passive in his, 
aS fe ores ee the drooping eyelids and 
quive: 

She enn what was.coming,. and now that 
-the - portentous. moment has arzived, she 
wanted. to fly away ; but. she sould not move. 

‘*Marie,’ he said, “do. not knaw how, 1 
soon sponte te you on ek A own unmanili- 


bs) 
arnt te may —— 
Bi ren eyelid drooped lower, 
s 
and the lip.quivered a little move, but she 
spake not a word, 
‘‘ Looking back,” he said, ‘I see wipes 
that Ijonce, doubted, or, rather, 
you. This. much I am in honour bound:to con- 
ven pardon my folly,” 


fess. 
“Té was natunal for you to,jadge-me.as you |- 


did,” aaid Marie, ina low.tone. ‘‘ Had.J. been 
a man I shonld have dons the same.’ 

“Tt has been a pitiful waz” fh he rejoined 
“but, need say no 'more, . 
each other go far. youmay 
yor you that, at t lesa, the -past 


sr chal never think of it, ” gaid Marie. 
» “Borthemnests I ‘have hevered between hope 


_— speak the worts | _ 
better never been spoken |" 


We nn ae 
‘| muponme;i but Peanot beaten yeb.. Migalates| 1S, 





* for Iam not.in, a humour; to bear it.” 
“ Perhaps you had better.go home,” returned 
palunly, Seah mecgue when your 


humour is more. rs.’ 
ie syle time like ike Tepe: said Bob. ‘Mr. 
paying some attentions 


you have been 
to Hebert sping cate 


“ Ry these attentions have excited the 
notice of people.” 
** Possibly A said Hubert. 
ii genet hewee theease,’”, said Bob, “I wish to 
ake it anes clear to you that that. these attentions 
a very tionable,’’ 
“To fe ?” asked Hubert. 
“To. me, to Marie—to all of us,’’ said Bob. 
“ Without a doubt,” said Hubert, ‘* you are 
in a position to Pigs tee for. yout but I fear 
you are in error Marie and Mrs. 
Granger.” 
“« Indeed 1” sneered ‘Bob. 
“Yes; and'I have tiis-afternoon proposed 
a | to your sister and been . I may 244, 
that — beg — ap nengutiing yo if 
— yowe su in your 
roval, I. fear we must do without it. 
icra come in?” 
“T come én’ said Bob, No! And 


dunning 
-as-you have been, I'lisee if Ecan’t keep you out 


of Denvilles. A pretty march has been» 
shall not many a a 





CHAPTER VII. 
A WEDDING AND A DISCOVERY, 


“My pean Hvsear,—You —astonish—you 
ameze me, Iam confounded and humiliated ; 
and I should be obliged to fly the country but 
for the part\of my being chained here, as on 
are, by @ chain of roses. It may seem odd 
you, bat I assure you that I am not sorry thet 
I have done Miss Grainger so gross an injustice. 
You see how the, case stands. Without that 
injustice I should have prosecuted my suit, and 
who knows but that I eight have induced her 
to marry me,-. That act, would have robbed 
you, my dearest friend, of one: of the dearest 
women in- tke world,, and.effeatually stopped 
my thinking of Ida, who, I assure you, is the 
very woman fora man like me. She is just 
the pilot that is wanted for such a crank:goivg 
ship asl em. Woushall.see her one day. By- 
the-way, why should we not come to the 
wediing? Ida popises rush into the office of 
bridesmaid, and I shall.gladly embrace tho 
position of ait, and there you are 
fitted up with. the requisites for the cere- 
mony. Ever: your old fellow, with the accus- 
tomed good wishes,— 

+;Gonpon GRayx,”’ 


This’ letter made Hubert Hartley smile—he 
was-always in a smiling moodnew—and he took 
it to Marie, _ read it and smiled too. 


as must ‘be fond of letter- 

a Gasol *“ for'he has written to me 

also. 1 you like'to- see what he-has to say 
for himself?” 


& Very mtteh,” replied Hubert: 

‘Don’t forget'that he used to thihk he wes 
hey with me and may not have got over his 
fo! y. ” 

“T can understand all that, and forgive him 
as matters are, but I never would have par- 
eat ies had carried you away from 


‘Hubert l-owhat absurdities you talk.” 
a “Tt the absurdity of honest truth then, 
dearest,” 


Gordon Gray’s letter to Mariewas a simple, 
wnanly epplogy. With her he did not indulge 
in any of the ight fancifal expressions‘he wes 
used to indylge in, ‘but wrote earnestly and 
evidently sincerely. 

“I shall never be realy happy,” he wrete in 
ane lace, “‘ until I have heard your forgive- 

ooh Reoets your own lips. “I-have told’Ida all, 
‘anid ‘abe pe that ‘no 4 ogy I could offer 
you would ‘be ‘sufficiens, your forgiveness 
‘may help me to forget the 

‘“ All this is very niée,” said: Marie, ‘‘ but I 
fear he is too sensitive.” 

‘Not a bit of it,” ied Hubert ; ‘a. sensi- 
tive man is never an absolute fool, and there is 
sure to be some good atthe bottom of him.” 

“ He is rather indefinite about his at 
said Marie ; “itis Ida and nothing 

you know an Ida?” 

bate There was ak Sta ng _ = ee 
musing, “‘ a very charming girl—the people are 
neighbours ofGordon Gray. But she was only 
@ school-girl when I saw her last.” 

** And how long ago is ‘that; pray ?” 

“Oh; don't be jealous, F have never thought 
of her since we met last—two years or’ mcre 


aa girl will change to 2 woman in six 
asia” said Marie, *‘ 60 we{will assume that 
it'is Ida Btepleton. But I can’t ask her here 
without a poe eh and we are ‘too poor to 
fill ‘our house with sued: 

++ So we are,” sa’ Hubert, gravely ; “ and as 
wee I have been exereisivg 
my mind as towhat Tought to give you.” 

“Nothing, Hubert.—give me nothing.” 

“ But E must, or what willthe world sey? 
it we iho a mystery about it,” 


aie TT iti apmall box, which 
isnot to, cae until we shave staxted on 
our wedding aon 
“ What.a.cruel idea, Hubert! Don’t forget 
Annie 


to, be. bridesmaids; and if we; have 


peom my two cousins, and Phebe, are 
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Ida Stapleton there will be then four girls 
to be driven mad with unsatisfied curiosity.’ 

** Nevertheless,’’ said Hubert, firmly, “ it 
must be done—our poverty must be covered 
somehow; and if it is only au empty box 
you and I need not quarrel over it. As for the 
bridesmaids, their curiosity will bave died 
away ere we.return from our week’s honey- 
moon.”’ 

** Let us hope so,” said Marie, softly, “ but I 
do pity them. I can picture myself under the 
circumstances, and the thought is almost too 
dreadful.” 

“ But now, are you not curious? ”’: 

“Not a bit, I assure you.” 

There were only two people in the whole of 
Morton Staveley who took umbrage at the ap- 
proaching wedding, the rector and Bob 
Grainger. 

It was the rector’s decided opinion that 
curates ought not to marry, and he expressed 
himself very strongly to Hubert on the subject. 
His remarks were received good naturedly ; 
bot he was given to understand that his curate 
meant to marry, though the act incurred his 
abiding wrath. Hubert did not reply exactly 
in these Words, but he conveyed them in a form 
that was unmistakable to the rector. 

A grumbling assent. was then given, coupled 
with a gloomy prophecy on what would be- 
come of the parish daring the week Hubert 
must be absent. All the old and young men 
would “ fall ‘away,” and become backsliders at 
the village inn; and theold women would pine 
for the lack of spiritual sustenance. As for 
the rector he would be worked to death, but 
even that prospect did not daunt Hubert 
Hartley. He had made up his mind to be 
married, and there was an end of it, 

Bob's wrath secretly took a very spitefal form. 
Pi wae oes fry 0 tion ae * Morton 

tavely know that he disappro 0 Oppor- 
tunity that offered for disparaging his od 
pective brother-in-law was thrown away. He 
called him “ that impudent, a beggar 
of a curate,” and swore by that he held 
Gear that on the wedding-day he would absent 
himself from home. 

In spite of him, however, the wedding duly 
came off, and everything went “merry as 
a marriage bell,’ the happy pair starting in 
the highest of spirits for their briet tour, 

o _ = 


‘* A week is a short honeymoon,” said Bob, 
“and that’s enough to turn everybody against 
them; and fancy g to Morley’s farm.” 

“Only for a time,” said Grainger, 
‘until they can get a cottage.” 

“A cottage,” groaned Bob ; “ that’s a nice 
thing. By-the-way, did you know that the 
Limes was let.” 

‘*No, indeed! Who is coming there?” 

“ Nobody seems to know; bat let it is, and 
the workmen have begun upon it. They say 
the new tenant is going to spend five hundred 
pounds upon it. He has bought the lease.” 

“It is a very pretty plase,” said Mra. 
Grainger, ‘‘and I wonder it has not been let 
before.” 

“Whe would live at Morton Stavely,” 
grumbled Bob, ‘‘if they could live else- 
where?” 

“I came here a bride,”’ said Mrs. Grainger, 
‘‘and I should not like to leaveit. Marie is 
fond of Morton Stavely too.” 

“She is fond of a many things just now, 
or fancies she is, she won’t care much 
about by-and-by. They are coming home to- 
morrow, and the people talk of giving them a 
reception. Hartley seems to have somehow 
sneaked into the affections of the people.” 

“You will like him better one day, Bob.” 

‘I don’t like beggars,” 

It was an old and somewhat hackneyed 
theme, the poverty of Hubert Hartley, and 
Mrs. Grainger d ed to go on with it. She 


‘was busy in making a few preparations for the 
reception of Marie and her husband. They 
were expected at three 0’ 

In a perturbed spirit Bob wandered about. 
Matters were worse than ever with him. He 
had two county court summonses in his pocket, 





and Byles had spoken pretty plainly about the 
money that was dueto him. Bob y had 
not a shilling. 

The poorest of men always manage somehow 
to have tobacco by them ; and Bob had his. 

Filling his pipe, he wandered off to the vil- 
lage to see if the inhabitants really meant 
to keep their creed, and give that poverty- 
stricken curate a reception. 

They were evidently in earnest, for quite a 
number of lle were about in holiday attire, 
and an arc of modern dimensions had been 
tun up at the end of the street. 

Byles, a big, burly follow, with a stolid face, 
was actively engaged in giving it a few finish- 
ing touches. 

To him Bob rashly addressed himself. 

*“« Got a good paying job there?” he said. 

‘Pays better than lending money to them 
as ought to be my betters! ” replied Byles. 

“Oh, does it?” said Bob. ‘ Well, if you 
have lent any money you needn’t bother about 
it, I dare say you will be paid.” 

“The sooner~ the ter!” said Byles, 
“ But I can’t waste time talking to you. Your 
betters are coming.” 

At this some of the rustics, who were as- 
sisting Byles, grinned, and Bob went away 
with an arrow rankling in his heart. 

Hard and selfish as he was there was some- 
thing in him to be touched if the hand that 
struck was only strong enough to send the 
weapon home. 

“ By George!” he muttered, ‘I have to put 
up with something now. I can't stand that sort 
of thing. I would sooner be a hundred miles 
across the sea.” 

He returned to Denvilles bya circuitous 
route, taking his time so as not to reach home 
until past four o’clock. Hubert and Marie had 
arrived, both wondrously handsome and in the 

ighest spirits, 

arie came and gave Bob a kiss, and 
Hubert held out his hand. He accepted both 
sulkily enough. 

“ You have had fine weather,” he said; ‘* it’s 
been like summer here.”’ 

This was in its way decidedly melting on 
ee and they were soon all talking to- 
gether. 


‘*The Limes,” said Marie, after a time, 
‘* will not be ready for a month.” 

“And why need you bother about that,” 
asked Bob. 

“Seing that we are going to live there,” 
ans Hubert. “I think we have every 
right to be interested.” 

“ You will have to screw mighty tight to live 
there,” said Bob, grimly. 

“ At any rate,” said Hubert, ‘‘ we will endea- 
vour not to get into difficulties.” 

By-and-by Bob's attention was drawn to a 
small box on the table. It was given to Marie 
by Hubert, with strict injunctions that it 
should not be opened till after their return. 

- matrimonial curiosity, I suppose?” he 
said. 

‘* Look into it,” replied Marie. 

Curiosity prompted him to look into it, 
and he saw a beautiful diamond necklet and 
pendant, worth at the least five hundred 
pounds. 

‘*Hallo!” he exclaimed; “where did you 
get this from?” 

«I found it there,” replied Marie, “ when I 
opened it.” 

Bob’s face now was the picture of amaze- 
ment. He stared from one to the other in 
helpless amazement. Hubert came to his 
rescue. 

“I confess,” he said, “that I allowed you 
to think I had lost all when only a small por- 
tion of my fortune went in the unlucky Luck- 
for-All Mine. I did it for a purpose.’ 

‘* Never mind that,’’ interposed Marie, “it is 
all forgotten.” 

“Very well,” said Hubert. - “I remained 
rich still, and I professed to be poor. The 
rest, I think, must be pretty clear to you.” 

Bob walked to the window, stayed there a 
minute, and then came back again. 





“* What do you think of me, Hartley?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Qh! never mind that,” said Hubert, pla- 
giarising Marie’s words, “it is all forgotten.” 

* But it isn’t, and it can’t be by me,” said 
Bob. ‘I see what I have been—an idle, worth- 
less fellow. It is I who have been the beggar. 
You shall advance me one loan more—only one, 
just sufficient to carry me across the sea. I 
shall do better abroad than at home.” 

After some little demurring on Marie’s part 
it was settled that Bob should try his luck in 
one of the colonies, for a few years at least, and 
the moment his future was decided Bob began 
to develop in a better fellow. 

He was almost an energetic fellow when the 
time for his departure came, ani he went 
away breathing promises of future good con- 
duct, and it is satisfactory to know that he 
has done his best, and is a thriving Canadian 
farmer. 

Seven years have elapsed, and Hubert is no 
longer curate, but rector of Morton Stavely. 
The living is not a very lucrative one, bat that 
does not matterto him. The people declared 
they could not do without him, and the bishop 
gave him the post. . p 

With a loving wife and three little ones he 
had little else to care for. 

The world is very bright to hin—brighter 
than it is to many thousands of both rich and 
poor. He has not, however, much of the 
weariness—the disappointments—the heart- 
we of life, and it is to be hoped he never 
Ww 


[THE END.] 








BROWN AS A BERRY. 
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CHAPTER XLIX.—(continued.) 
Rowarp almost thinks not, And then there is 
the boy. He has liked him hitherto, because 
he was her child; but suppose the time should 
come when he should hate him because he 
beats his rose _— ? pay 

Will possess er compensa’ r every 
ill? He knows he would be wretched if he lost 
and had to live without her; but what if he 
should be more miserable in the winning of 
her for his wife? 

the fature steadily in the face, he 
sees all the shoals and quicksands that will 
make difficult his ways ; and, burying his head 
in both his hands, groans alond. 

Berry’s sympathy is aroused. She has not 
su him to be capable of such earnest 
feeling, nor does she guess that there is more 
= than despair in this sudden breaking 

own. 

“Speak to her before you go, and tell her 
you will come again,’ she advises, in her most 
gentle and sympathetic tones; and as she 
speaks she sees through'the open door, slowly 
pacing up and down outside, Eve alone. 

* Go now,’ she-urges, with a quick encou- 

ing smile; and wringing both her hands 
impulsively and gratefully in farewell, he 
f her advice and goes. 

Not meaning to be curious, only anxious, 
above all things, for Eve’s happiness, Berry 
watches them with keenest interest. 

At first fo omens - omens 
purel , and on ‘erent subjects ; 
then Sanya Eve’s face quiver and whiten, 
and knows the decisive words have been 


spoken, 

Will she give him hope, even the slightest 
to sustain him through all the months, maybe 

ears, that must elapse before she can reward 
hus constancy? Or will the spirit of self- 
accusation prove too strong, and cause her to 
wreck the well-being of them both for con- 
science sake? 


Tt has been such a sad, sad story ; but can any 
be effected to the man who had died, un- 
loved as he had lived, by so tardy and incom- 
lete a re tion? A morsel of delight while 
ving, an le to enjoy, is worth all that rest- 
fulness which is given in the grave; and of 
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what value would be the constancy to a feeling 
that is not love? 

Mrs. Chester had never loved her husband, 
and no composition of regret, sentiment, and 
faithfulness to an idea oan take the place of 
the affection that never was. He himself would 
be the first to reject such a miserable sub- 
stitution.. So she feels; but how will Eve de- 
cide now the question has been put to her, and 
an answer is required ? 

She has seated herself, and Ronald is at her 
feet, praying and imploring for the gift that, 
now it is withheld, he knows to be wholly good. 
Not a trace of doubt is in his voice, only 
agonised entreaty, changing presently into 


“The & 

he sea-blue eyes that have been his Para- 
dise on earth are gazing far away into vacancy, 
and as he 8, half unconsciously, perhaps, 
she raises her hand, and with almost motherly 
tenderness brushes the curls from his-brow. 
He seizes the hand, and kisses it. Then she 
remembers, and with a murmured rebuke rises 
again to her feet. 

She comes towards the drawing-room, and 
he follows, pleading still, forgetting Berry’s 
presence, forgetting everything except that he 
is abcut to lose his love for the second time. 
With a last forlorn hope of changing her reso- 
Intion, he catches hold of her gown as she 
stands upon the threshold, expending all the 
force of his emotions in his upturned passion- 
ful face rather than in the words that are slowly 
uttered, 

“‘Oh! my dear, my dear! is there no hope?’’ 

She shakes her head. 

“ Not if I come again after years spent in the 
loving and thought of you?” 

Again she shakes her head. 

He releases her, then falling back namarentty 
convinced; and she enters the room sighing. 

No comment is made upon what has passed 
between the two ; but all through Mrs. Chester 
is very silent and subdued, scarcely even 
noticing her child, whose baby mind is doubt- 
less much exercised to discover the reasoa of 
the sudden cessation of those caresses which 
have ordinarily been so lavishly bestowed. 

Berry begins to wonder whether, after all, 
she has not been mistaken, whether her sister's 
power of will is not stronger than she had sup- 
posed. Bat who can account for the vagaries 
of the sex :— 

* She is a woman, and the ways unto her 


Are like the finding of a certain path 
After deep- snow.” 


ee 


CHAPTER L. 
* I am so glad to have seen you before you 
‘0 ” 


It is Spencer Blythe who is speaking, but 
Berry is too overcome with the sight of him so 
changed, to answer with a suitable common- 
place at once. 

_She has met him on the Mall for the first 
time since his accident, and though she had 
heard so much of the agonies he had under- 
gone she is scarcely prepared for thie. 

He is in a hospital doolie that has been 
alteréd to form something like a jhampan, 
lying at full leogth, and his worn expression 
testifies ‘only too clearly to the. suffering 
through which he has passed; yet he tries to 
—— her with a smile. 

“You go to England to-morrow, 
not?” he asks. rey 

“Yes, we leave Rani Tol. Mr. Blythe. how 
very 7 you must have been to look so badly 
now?” 

“Iam rather a ghost, amI not? Bat the 
worst is over. I hope to follow you soon.” 

* Home? ” 

‘*¥es, home. If such a word is applicable 
tothe stately mansion where dwells my invalid 
father, with his old-fashioned retainers, who 
are too aged to care for anything but themselves 
and their own gouty ailments. One advantage 
is, I shall be more in tune with them all this 
time than I have ever been before, and per- 
—— under the circumstances they will welcome 





He speaks lightly at first, but verges into 
bitterness as the picture rises vividly before 
him ; and it might have been so different, 
“ Don’t look so sorry for me, please, Miss Car- 
dell. Sympathy is so apt to engender self- 
pity, a weakness of which I have never yet 
roht guilty. Of course I shall pull along all 

‘What a miserable life you have before 
you!” she exclaims, with unwise impulsive- 
ness, but forgetti oe in her over- 
whelming pity for his plight. To see the once 
strong man so weak, and to know that he is 
debarred from most of the pleasures he had 
before mere is so infinitely sad. How can 
she halp being touched? - 

“No, no, you must not say that; Iam the 
better, not the worse, for having loved you, 
Berry. If I had never known you I might 
have felt this more, but having failed to win 
your love, all other evils seem of no account. 
Crippled as I am, I have the memory of you to 
sustain me.” ‘ 

“T have done nothing, nothing at all to make 
ou think so well of me,” she protests, 
umbly. 

“Then perhaps it is true what I have heard 
that as it is an education to love a clever 
woman, 80 it is a benediction to love a good 
one. At all events, I have found it so, and— 
and I needed such a blessing sorely.” 

She cannot but believe his words. All the 
frivolity and littleness of purpose that before 
had marred the expression of his face are 
swept away, and his features are re-ennobled 
by the greatness of his patience, and a grand 
endeavour to live down the past, proving his 
neg by practice more than preaching. 

e has always been a handsome man, but he 
is beautiful now with that beauty which only 
deep thought can give, and which he also owes 
to the earnestness that sprang to life while 
lying on that bed of suffering which nearly 
proved a bed of death. 

Berry wonders at her own insensibility, and 
would be quite ready to agree with anyone 
who condemned her for her want of taste. 
Although weakly still, and an invalid for life, 
he is nevertheless a finer man than John 
Carew ever was or could become; and has 
almost in every respect more to recommend 
him to ® woman’s favour. But then it must 
be recollected that the mischievous little Pagan 
God is blind, which accounts for some of the 
most glaring of his follies and apparently 
motiveless mistakes. 

“You have no brothers, nor sisters?’ she 
asks him, gently. 

‘*One sister, if you will let me call you s0; 
a little for my own sake, and more for 
Carew’s.” 

‘Why for his?” she stammers ont, and 
then wishes she had let the remark pass with- 
out challenging its cause. Anything would be 
better than the standing here with downcast 
eyes and crimson cheeks while her secret is 
being rathlessly read, and she, perhaps, is being 
despised for wearing her heart upon her 
sleeve. 

“Have I guessed wrongly? I hope not. 
He and I have grown such friends of late. I 
think I could see you become his wife without 
overmuch regret, having no hope myself. He 
loves you so sincerely, and I thought that you 
loved him.” 

“ I—I,” she begins, stammering, but stops 
there, not knowing how to proceed without 
sacrificing truth to dignity. 

‘Don’t let me distress you. That was in 
nowise my intention. It is like my impu- 
dence, is it not? pleading for another where I 
could not win myself; but I do not wish a 
misunderstanding of any sort to part you. 
When Jack seeks you out again, don’t let any 
doubt of him poison your mind against him, 
and influence your reply.” 

“J—I am sure you are only speaking from 
the kindest motives,” she assures him, in con- 
fusion. . 

“ Then thatis all right. And now good-bye. 
So ends, I suppose, my acquaintance with Miss 
Cardell. I wonder if I shall have the pleasure 


€ 





of renewing a friendship with Mrs. John 
Carew?” 

He points the remark with a wicked smile, 
that sends her away with only a nodded fare- 
well, blushing violently, and half offended at 
his characteristic openness of speech. 

But as she will to banish the remem- 
brance, the words will ring still in her ears. 

‘Mrs, John Carew!” How pleasantly it 
sounds, and then with her lips she forms the 
short, familiar name by which twice she has 
heard him called, “ Jack! Jack!” 

Over and over again she says it, until her 
cheeks redden at her own boldness, and her 
eyes grow larger and more luminous with a 
thousand stirring thoughts. 

She loves him so dearly—so dearly—all the 
more that she has repressed her love so long, 
and now, for the first time, allows herself a 
vent. 

a demonstrative nor pense gener- 
ally, something comes surging up er brain 
that sweeps away all the wilfulness and pride, 
and makes her fain to confess that love is lord 
of all; even of the self-reliant little heart that 
hitherto has bravely stood alone. 

She knows what is lacking in her life, and a 
womanly tenderness suffusing all her face 
glorifies it into more than mere prettiness for 
the time. She isin the humour to be wooed 
and won ; and it is fortunate that John Carew, 
happening to see her from the distance, hastens 
after her to say farewell, instead of leaving it 
to the morrow as he had intended. 

She starts as he says her name to claim her 
attention, and yet she is not much surprised. 
It is so natural he should be there, now, when 
her heart is so full of him and of her love for 


She waits breathlessly for his next words, 
half expecting he will have read her thoughts, 
and claim her immediately for his own; and 
oh! how willingly would she admit his rights ! 
But, man-like, he blanders in the beginning. 
He knows there is an unusual radiance in the 
mobile face that flushes so bewilderingly 
beneath his gaze, but how can he guess its 
cause? It may be that she is glad to leave 
this place and with it all memory of a past in 
which he has had a share. 

“And go you are going back to England?” 

An observation natural enough under the 
circumstances ; it had also been Mr. Blythe’s 
opening remark, but to her it comes now as a 
death-blow to all the hopes which had sprung 
up mushroom-like in an hour, 

She had thought from what S Blythe 
had said that he loved her still, but they have 
both been mistaken. That is all she can take 
in at first, afterwards she can find refuge in the 
weeping which will be “ wild with all regret.” 

“Yes, we are going home.” 

He notices the cchiiens that has crept into 
her voice, and attributes it to his presence. 
Were it not for ap ces he would relieve 
her of it at once; but custom is so strong, and 
having joined her, it is only common civility 
to accompany her on her way. 

“And you will live—where? It is not 
impertinent, I hope, to ask?” 

‘* We scarcely know ourselves. We have no 
relations nor connections to help us to a de- 
cision.” 

“ But friends?” 

‘*Nor even friends. Colonel Lennox and 
Lady Blanche we leave behind us here. They 
will not go home for some years, now that he 
has the command. We shall be utterly alone. 
Except Susan, there is no one in all England 
will be glad to see us back.” 

* And Susan, who is she?”’ 

“ Only an old servant who was with us be- 
fore we left. We are destitute indeed—are 
we not?” with a wistful, tearful smile. 

“Yet you will be glad to go, of course ?”’ 
he says, feeling it his duty to carry on the 
conversation, although suffering acutely at the 
sight of her distress, and only longing for the 
walk to come to an end so that he may be 
alone with his sorrow. 

He would rather never look upon her face 
again than be so near as this, knowing that 
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he is nothing te‘her now, or, what is worse, a 
source of embarrassment if she has not utterly 
f 1 that -was aud ‘is no more. 

“FT like India,’ she repties. 

“remember you always said so. But! bas 

the reality come 7. to ‘the brilliant 
at i 
“*F have, nothing gains the country in itself. 
If I have’ not*been appy here, it is my own 
fault, and that of—others.” 

He is puzzled at the sigh with which. she 

finishes, and forthe first-time half suspicion 

the truth flashes-suddenly across his mind. 

His eyes brighten, and he questions, with what 

might seem « ‘heartless eagerness to.anyone 
ana uainted with his thoughts — 

rou were not happy ?’’ 

a TP No. I don't think,” -with a little 

itiftfl ‘catching of her breath,’ ‘“E ‘don'tthink 
tie ever been really happy yet.” 

It is so true, and ‘so pitiful “because ‘so true, 

tuat two dig - tears gather and all, coursing 
‘down her-cheeks'that have grown so 
-white and cold, 
He fetls‘a maf yearni take-her :in shis 
arms and kiss her into eontentment and 
‘warmth, but a new doubt-assailshim. dfshe 
has never known-any joy all the:time-she has 
existed, what of those days atthe end of :the 
voyage out, which to ‘him: had been concen- 
trated blies? Jf "his love afforded her no 
ethen, how can it consoleher now? 
He forgets the wheels within wheels, the 
little rift within thelover’s Inte ‘that ever 
slowly widening‘had at last destreyed all. 

“(But you will be?” be agsures her, with 

most :unfitting sadness, considering that he 
means to be congratulatory, ' 

‘““When?” opening her eyes wide,. and 

wondering what he means. 

‘Your marriage is, I suppose, only post- 
éd?”’ and as though toimpress.iher —_ 
indifference to what shé may reply, he 

tas pa stone and throws it carelessly 


It ean be nothing to hin, or atdeast shall be 
nothing what she may have chosen as ‘her 
‘Tfaturd fate. 

“And you thought ‘that would make my 
hap es ” she asks, Te fully. 

Why net? Love generally confers 
cobtentneentt” 

“There is no question of ——— the 
sort, ‘Captain Carew. You knew he meyer 
eared for me,’ indignantly. 

‘* You don’t méan to sayphe is:a scoundrel, 
and ‘thas drawn out ofithe . engagement?” he 
exélaims, fiercely, thinking that possibly ‘in 
that lies the -reason .of ‘her discontent, but 
woudering ‘how anyone with a ‘heart nota 
stohe inside his breast eould beso inpatathia, 
so cold. 

The merry-laugh with whith»she recéives 
the suggestion goes far ‘to’undeeeive him on 
this head, and her words reassure him: quite. 

* No, oh! no. Itvis not that at all. I do 
not care for him; that is why the: wedding is 
not to be.” 

“ Berry, have you ever cared for anyone?”’ 
he asks, impulsively, and bending, attempts:to 
look into her eyes. 

The little sweet face, with all its passionate 
possibilities of love and hate, might be'its own 
reply. The colour comes and goes:in :uncon- 
trollable:confasion, and a goldén light, that is 
unmistakably love, flames out of :the great 
grey eyes. Love it is indeed, but love ‘for 
whom ? 

“I wish—I wish it had been <for me,’ -he 
mutters, hoarsely, the words forced ‘from his 
lips by the violence of :his emotion) although 
he bad firmly resolved never to pester her 
ajain with the story of:his love. 

They ‘have come to the entrance: of the 
compound and he ‘stops short, intending to 
leave her there, 

*“What.a boor you must think me, Miss 
Cardell, to question you as:to your wee = yon 
all,” he says, pulling himself together with an 
effort, but breathing hard and fast still, and 
then mood 


adds, 
“ Perhaps I had better go ” 





“Not yet; let me.tell .you first that I have 


only lately: heard whatshonld ‘have been told 


me long.ago. 

About Mk Margaret? ’’ he asks, feeling all the 
awkwardness, Joyer naturally feels at men- 
tioning the name of Pesgr woman = oe has even 
slightly cared (for. to another, that he ‘has 


"Bie nalig: bes my OTE ad 
“Team g oe misjudge,me. It 
ig pleasant to know that, if pa sometimes 
spink.ot so Sp Wit ee Hts, indnesa, even 
though it can atid be with love.” . 
i B dip and wand [ebt hearteduess 
eligh: eee a t-heartedn, 
returning with = ee knowledge of his 
love. She oan scarcely refrain from throwing 
herse}f in*his arms,.aod telling him she does 
love him so much—so. much that-she has no 


so eeiond Pe ater kine in her heart, 
e asks emurely, — 

‘Are you guite, sure of that?” 

He monn Sra at <t in amazement, te d 
with something anger, It is enoug she 
has made him mi e for life, She need 


not mock his pain. 

‘OF course. Atleast I suppose so, I—I 
don’t. qnderstand. Why do you: ask?” he 
jerks out, incoherently, 

“ Because ”"—with a smile that flashes all 
over her ‘face.and makes it radiant with fun 
— Because J am not half so sure myself,” 

He sees all her meaning at once. If he 
could misconstruse the arch smile;there is no 
misreading the love-light in her, eyes—-love 
strong as death, true as steel, and all—all for 

im. 

‘You can eed love me, afterall 2.’ 

‘*T—L will 

They are standing hand i in hand and face to 
face, presently it will be heart to heart; but 
just now it.is enough to know that.all is ‘clear 
between them, that never again. can there :be 
any doubt or fear. 

They are both, torts ad both .on the 
verge of tears, forsuch a en, unexpected 
happiness is as hard to bear as sorrow. 

Berry's lip ere with emotion that is not 
altogether mirth, and now that they have 
told ae tale her eyes.are cast shyly.to.the 
groun 

The sun asitsets rests coldly on the ever- 
lasting ‘snows, and in only « few. minutes 
darkness will have,fallen on the land, withont 
mny.tender warning of the twilight; but in 
their hearts isan overflow of light and warmth 
such as nothing can dampen nor.destroy. - 

Not even the pale, passionless shining of. a 
Shadewy moon discourages .them, although 
she must ;have looked npon so many, and 
afterwards again smiled icily on their disap- 
pointed hopes.and altered minds. 

But since. the,fizst lovers looked and loved 
Mid any man, or woman.ever question that 
their own loves were the deepest and truest of 
all others? It is more to pleasure himself 
with the remembrance of .a fact, than to 
ls @ doubt, that John Tioee presently 
asks,— 

‘‘ And you mean it, dear; you will really. be 
my wife?” 

And for the second time in answer to;such 
an asking, Berry breathes rather than speaks 
the ene-word :—“ Yzs. 

[THE END.] 








FACETLZA. 
—_— 
Aw extraordinary thing in ladies’ bonnets— 
& chedp one. 


“Tam in favour of the elevation of the 
human race,” as the hangman remarked just 


before springing the trap. 
Yzs, man is .a creature of habit. “Once fet 
him contract the habit of his tob&cco 


and he’ll never buy another ounce, 

“T sm .at the rath” .said 
‘*Yes,” said 2 but you don’t score one 
out of a possible:fifty.”’ 





Ax old lady says that hears te 
of civil a ai ae and Ke Four nA 
one tp say a civil word for 


Ay old: dedy;. with ‘several. mnmgrried 
daughters feeds them nes fish, dich tannane ie is 


in phosphorous, 6 is the 
pre thing in making. 

A Cross: Seoarekata Otcok We're 

proud of our an ‘know.”° ‘Dom 
Peeien “ Yes, I know; but! how-would your 
ancestry feel about you?” 

A suanp‘Hebrew. boy boo rag ol ca a7 ate 
German public sehool— Web Siadocph 
Brethren do wrong in ing. -him + in to the 
Egyptians?” “ They sold ‘hat too i 


was the prompt reply. - 
Menrit DenasGevenr eBaiibe: ts Welt 
Grubbles, how are you ?? » Bbles : ‘Well, 


sir, I’m only middlin’. Deeter’ "ea says when E 
fell eff ‘0’ that there stack I -got an infernal 
confusion ! 

“I saw bo Bibulous give five shillings to a 
rning,” said Mrs, Rattler to 


mendican’ 

her husband. ‘*T don’t care-what people say 
about Mr. B.'s get are. & many 
good, qualities in the man, @ on action 
shows he jis filled »with Taig human 
kindness.” ‘Or was.fgll of peers ir baset *? 28+ 
torted Rattler. ' 


FarnerO' Kenty:' “0b, Pat, Pat, 
pigs again, I hear. You know I only. absol 
you last time on condition you paid the owner 
their value?” ‘Pat: ‘* Yes, :yer«iv’rence: ‘But 
whin I buy a pig from MieixWoolan; he »fixes 
‘the price ; now whin I atale a:pig, it’s meself 
that fixes ‘it—and bedad, ‘your xiv'rence, there's 
a dale o’ difference!” 

Youna B. carried a piece to Gordinet and 
—_ him to note with a cross the scenes that 

peared to him to be defective. Some days 
dtarventis Gondinet returned the manurcript. 
“Not a single cross, dear master?” “No; 
your comedy would look like a cemetery!” 

_A. COACH-AND- Four came driving into Union- 
town at fnll speed, and justes 
front of the hotel oup.at-the horess deepged 
dead. ‘That was a very-sudden 
marked a :byatander. “‘ Sudden!” replied 
the driver ; “that horse died nine milesifrom 
here, but I wouldn’t let him drop until I got 
him into town.” 


“ Wien were these eggs boiled?” asked a 
man of @ negro ianeh eller. “Dis mawnin’, 
sah.” “ Well, then, they're no account. I 
can’teat an egg that hasn’t been boiled several 
days.” ‘Oh, does yer mean when da was 
fuat biled? - Da-was biled fust-las’ week, an’ 
was only biled ober dis mawnin’, sah.” 


“Wat was the trouble between you and 
another party, Mike, last evening?” 
a citizen of his Hibernian porter. “ W; »yer 
see, sur, it was a bit of hesitation on his part.” 
“A bit.of hesitation?” “ Yes,sur. You see 
I gave him the choice av my two fists, an’ he 


seemed to _— loike, an’ when I seen he 
conldn’t: make y . gs I ish enre. ima 
the twovav, ‘thin for nck. 


‘¢ Waat a resemblance there is between you 
‘and your husband, Mrs. Smith!” eae a. 
‘friend of thefamily. “Did anyone ever call 
your attention to it before?” “Oh, yes,” 
broke in Fenderson ; “they were walking out 
together, and I heard a man. remark, ‘ How 
much the woman Jooks:like her her gon!" “No, 
no, that wasn't it,” added Fenderson,: 
the cloud on Mrs. Smith’s face; “ what’he 
said was, ‘How much. that old fellow looks 
like his mother !’”” 


THE WAY TO DO IT. 


“ How can I keep the cnitle from breaking 
down the fence to get into my 
?” said an Austin man Paie tai. 
‘1 That's easy eno’ 
“ But how can I keep the cattle fram break 
down the fence?” 
“ By leaving the gate open.” 
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b igacorecas qe A Novetry IN APPLIED Screncr,—The 

TE Queen’s ar Monn eos tetativtadn ’ Scoron ‘SArnies. the-past sient oo of China, who-are masters of their 

the distinet ef the last-2 notwithstanding periods of Coneiderstle de- | Be aie craft, prepare a composition of some 

and the further. age sorSeothand wil | pression in ‘trade, the amount df the deposit | ™° icated ingredient, be:aconite, 

less \prowe.: _ St” Svinnese ‘Bont saviagsin the Post Office Savings Banks, in per lighting it, blow .it. into the, room, to be 

as ey pire | almost every county has a doubled. In bed, by means of a tube through & hole pre- 


companies 
Princess is ‘thuch ‘better era the benefit 
accruipg to her health from her sojourn at 
Aix being evidently of an, enduring character. 


Ir hes ‘beer-‘stated in varions quatters'that | 
the Prinee of Wales intends to visit. Mr. 
Smith Dorrian,at-Fresco Abbey, in the 
Tales, inthe courseof thepresent autumn. ‘Ifo, 
it will be the first royal visit to that portion of 
the Duchy, 

Tur rege at Warminster and all 4 
pasa say ‘about meet ébratin 
majority of Viscount.. Weymouth,» we 
briefly noticed last week, were catried out on 
an elaborate: seale, and ‘passed off without a 
single hitch. 


Tue sword.and sabretache, presented by the 
Warminster troop ofthe hy ogen Yeomanry 
Cavalry, which regiment is under the com- 
mand of Lord Bath,.were: by-an. 
address, and the. presentation also took place 
at Lougleat.Homse, the troop lunching there, 
and” shown the magnificent apartments 

; “Princess, of yo 
on their visit. to Lengleat two years ago. 
culmination .of the festivities took on 
Tuesday, ‘when ‘the Marquis of gavea 
pee en fe to some 1,400 of his neighbours and 
friends. Outside-the old gardens'in which:this 
jee was held,were some .25,000 people, all of 

whom of -the events, and par- 
ticularly the fireworks in the evening, with 
jer interest, the cheers at times being quite 


8S CuARLEs ant Lady Wolseley»met : with 
ion on the 13th <_—- 


yeomanry; of which 
and, amidst ‘the cheers of the people and 
showers of rice, drove .off, escorted by. the 
yeomanry,.to Wolseley. The route, extending 
over two miles, was spanned at i intervals by 
mere net arches, decorated with flags, and 


beating the following ‘am inserip- 
tions: “ Welcome to Be hatin. and ‘his 
Bride,” ‘Weleome-to the Homeot Thousand 
Years,” ‘“Weleome ‘to the: Home ‘the 
Ancient Oak,” &c.”* ‘On the flowing, age 
* Trigh jinks” were held in the neighbour 

and -the hoppy pair reedived some valuable 
presents. 


A very pretty wedding was that of Edward 
Evelyn, eldest son of: ‘Canon Hareourt-Vernon, 
of Grove Hall, Notts, with Frances Theresa, 
youngest daughter of Sir William FitzHerbert, 
Bart., of ‘Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, and 
West "Farleigh, Kent, which took place at the 
parish church, West Farleigh, Maidstone, on 
Wednesday, the 22nd ult, ‘Phe brittle wore a 
bedice and train of ivory-white embossed vel- 
vet, skirt of satin de Lyons, trimmed with 
jabot of Brussels point lace (the ,gift of -her 
father), and sprays of orange blossom and 
myrtle; ornaments of diamonds and sap- 
phires; a wreath and. tulle veil. . She carried 
a magnificent houquet. Thebridesmaids were 
dressed in cream lace, draped with -aprieot 

rocade; bonnets to match, with feather 
aigrettes. They each carried a mother-of- 
pearl and Bruseels fan, and bouquets of white 
and apricot téa roses, the gifts of the bride- 
groom. The bridegroom was accoiopanied by | ‘half-an 
his‘best man, Mr. Herbert Hareourt-Vernon. 
Miss FitzHerbert wore a becoming dress *6f 
white Ottoman silk and lace, with bonnet en 
suite, Mrs, FitzHorbert was dressed in electeio. 
blue Indian cashmere, braided in_ silver ; 
silver trimmed to match, with. blue 
feather sigrette, 


‘| crumbs, butter, wary wal cinnamon, 


some cases the total amourt was more 
donbled, .In Argylighire, for example, the 
amount at the close: = last. year stood at 
£26,637 in round numbers, as, against, £11,975 
in.1878 ; ,Aberdesn, £51541, against £27,569;; 
Ayr, £55,498, against £37,262; Berwick, 
£16,115, against £7,399; Bute, £5,308, against 
‘£1,709; Osithness, £5,990, st £2,808 ; 
Clackmannan, £7,991, against £4,604 ; Oro- 
marty, £1,050, ‘against 4263.5 
£70,597, against £37,872 ; ‘Kincardine, £6,950, 
against £2,783; Kireud) f, £10,856, against 
£45959; per em as = renee a 210;'Nairn, 
£2,260, paced ; Ross, £19,301, ‘against 
En; Butheriand. £3,991, against £2,394; 
and Wigtown, £Y1A02,egainst £5,493. ‘Dheve 
‘was dlso-a large increase in the counties of 
Dambarton, oe Inverness, Kinross, 
Linlithgow, Perth, Renfrew, Roxburgh, Sel- 
kirk, Stirling, and even in counties so far north 
aa Shetland and Orkney. ‘Lanark ¢ucluding 
Glasgow) was the county in whieh the least 
increase was regi ‘but: there ‘the deposits 
‘rose from £75,087 in 1873’ to £99; 609 in 1882. 





GEMS. 


Know the true value of time; snatch, seize 
and enjoy every moment of it. ‘No idleness, 
no laziness, no nation. Never. put 
off till tosmorrow what yon can do to-day. 

RigHTxEss expresses of actions what 
straightness does of lines; ‘and there can no 
more xe he. two kinds of ¢ action than there 
oan be two-kinds of straight lines. 

Man is greater than a world, than systems 
of worlds; thereis*more mystery in the union 
of soul with the,physical than in the creation 
of a universe. , 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


‘Arpiz Pouppixe.—Sliced tart apples, bread 
Batter a 

and |put.in.alayer of 
pte acm 


Soiseataerare the: clean in this this 
esder until your dish is full, with crumbs on 
top ; Aake, eovered, chalf-an ‘hour, or “forty 
yminntes fore: dish, turnout, pouriliquid 
-sarice over it, ent hot’ with more satice, 
Merixaurser-Whiak:sonte whites: of .aggs to 
o& stiff ‘froth, amix with -them, :with a 
blew f and 'thoroughty, some loaf sugar nety 
dered, in the proportion,of.one tblaisons. 
fal for each white of egg used, then placeca 
sheet of white r.on @ meringue board, 
rand, with a lay-out -she ‘mixture 
on it in ‘about'the size of an egg, and 
abort two. apart, are to make 
them,all, aie one ———— 
evenly sheped. ‘Strew a, ‘powdered sugar 
meringnes,.and, aha big caateaeead'l et 
once, place into a 
smederate oven. When ithe meringues have 
‘gssumed ‘a ‘straw colonr’and are ‘hard to the 
itouch, take.them ont,detach them from the 
paper carefully, and either scoop out the inside 
or,press. it.in with ateaspoon. Then replace 
them,in tre oven ‘on a baking shest to-dry‘for 
‘halfan-hear or a0, ‘The oven ‘mnst ‘be very 
eat peck ot ‘the openats eee 
en. 
are cold, have: ready-some whipped 
‘cream,’ Saroured ttn thetllow of each 
mefingue with it, and joinfhem in pale by 
mtieking ofeach, and 
Serve, 


wading dish 





sae made (not a difficult thing in Chinese 
houses with r ‘windows a4 doors), The 
——— 4 hus oe wewsy oe at least de- 
e-power of speech and locomotion, 

andthe thieves enter and do their work, In 
vain does the proprietor beipg robbed see the 
rgtars. He cannot move limb or tongue. 

Tt Fe said that water absorbs this.poison, and 
s0 for this purpose it ,is.not uncommen for 
peiger people to sleep with .a basin of-water 
their ‘heads. It is called -men’ ksiang or 

pete ‘hing, to suffcoate or asphyxiate with 


incense. 
Couv Batns.—The great ‘mistake that is 
usually committed in negard to cold baths.is. 


the error of never raising the temperature of 
the water from ‘thatof the surroun ‘Bir. 
In very cold weather the batb, even when ex- 
meme Sarees in-the bedroom, will often ‘be 
forty-five degrees, and where water 
is mate straight from the main or well it 
may be .even tenior fifteen ‘degrees lower 
Only the ‘strongest’ constitutions, can derive 
benefit from the shock produced by the. applica,- 
tion of liquid sixty to seventy degrees 
older fationable if 1h its ,surface,and it.is 


very questionable if it wi tg is attended with 
permanently good results. Reaction may be 
Chasmiie bey ‘hot there‘is always a 


tisk of sudden danger ‘from ‘the condition 6f 
the body being temporarily such as to preyent 
regotion. In — pwd wa cher apna 
axe possible, . a, instance, — 
perhaps, me an-example in 
of ‘from’ forty to fifty Qhen 

is quite edld enongh for any — to ewes ~ 
himself to.; this allows.of a difference of 
tween forty and fifty degrees in arta 2 of 
the body and that of the bath—amply sufii- 
cient to ce ell the ‘benefits | able 
from it—and it would‘be well for all if ‘these. 
extremes were never 

Too Mucu ar Home.—It is ‘surprising ‘how 
soon-a ‘wife tires of the company of a man ‘who 


_| istog much at.home. Men are.wise in getting 


away from their own reof-treesa.certain por- 
tion of each day. Among their wives will be 
Tape A very cena consensus .of opinion to 


There’ will be found everywhere a 
disposition to pack off the men in the morn- 
ingand to bid ‘them keep out of the way till 


toward evening, when it :is assumed ‘that they 
will ret price 8 have a little news of the busy 
to bring ‘home, and when baby will be 
sure to have said something exceptionally bril- 
liant. and , direcocions. The. general, events of 
the day will affard.topics of conversation more 
initeresting’by far than: if-the nei oor 
had’been together’from Pet A 
very. little, i inaeiry. too, will clint the. that 
men about day are eminently apt to 
be ‘fidgety and grampy and ‘interfering—alto- 
gether objectionable, in short. .This is the 
case very often, even with working men of 
genius—authors, or parsons,or painters—but 
it.is.paxticularly to be.so-with the unem- 
ployed, such,'for instance, as business «men 
who have retired, or who are out of theharness 
for:a short time. The spirit of mischief is 
mever at a loss for a jab:for pater familias if it 
eatches him idling-and lounging ath, neither 
at work nor at play. It,stirs up his bile and 
irritability, very likely, and incites: him tothe 
reform of domestic abuses. It kindles his 
ganitary a and sends ‘him poking and 
‘sniffing abort ‘inconveniently ‘into all ‘the odd 
pe ne ge of ‘the establishment; or sets him 
about the curtailments of of housekeeping ex- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. R.—You can summon for illegal detention if we 
understand your statement. 


i A. ~— 12th of September, 1838, fell on a 


R, T. D.—If she loves you, and “ ves up her 
notions about ”—you, you ought To be sated 


A. J. R.—It is not at all likely that there is an 
way by which you can ever recover your aa, 


you might as well give up bothering yourself abou 


J. ©.—The single Ivdy is introduced to the omeed 
lady, and the gentleman to the married, other 
things being eq 

P. W. J.—If an object is to be indicated you must 
Se or the head, but never point with 

one is gers & * touch any object in indl- 
coating Niet it be with all the 4 with a 
single one, as itis the habit of bas : 


Anwerra,—When p kay offers to drive a gentleman 
im her phaeton, he should walk to her huuse if he 
accepts the invitation, unless, the distance being great, 
pen o oe peeps for him. Under such circum- 

be on the watch, and, if Sie meet 
wor cate aa. 


lL. M. F.—Perhaps she ex; that would 
follow her out to the 9 well, Aan ethapleseure 
of seeing her home. -, - z=, nas) pve to Roraroid 
ving a chance to ask her for lege, — 
eo lipped away lalary deairove of ty to do so. _ 
particularly desirous o: ia ust Ww! 
molives act actuated her, it would be a good : 


‘or to 
ask her what she meant. il 
Corma.—The size of your yyy Ae and the limits 
of your table will determine, in 





the 
and,-if possible, you should invite an 
ntlemen and ladies, unless the ~ 
a when the lady 
the nearest ineon 


of your guests; 
equal number of 
is given ig 4 
house does n 


friend of the aeity bake bor her place. 


Mopsa. —The propriety of giving a young gentleman 
your photograph, ¢ Lg ona fie Nagy armen of three 
be called into question, provided 

be or - the in authority viewed the matter 
| ourably. Nothing is truer than the aphorism ‘‘ cir- 
cumstances alter cases,” and there are few rules to 
which an exception cannot be ——- Our answer 
would be affected very materially in either direction by 
a knowledge of the young man’s character. 


M. R.T.—In such a matter a wife should respect her 
husband’s feelings, and {she should be able to exercise 
enough Mepuy a tact ~ make her brothers-in-law 
understand that their — were not welcome, with- 
out hurting their feelings. ally bably a little 
over-sensitive, however, es: cases of your 
own brothers, but if the thing yn A continue in 
defiance of your = you would be: fully justified 


in remonstrating wi relatives, at any cost to 
their, or any one else’s, foolings. ; 


W. N. D.—It is very unfortunate that two men should 
love a girl who is so little capable of any really true 
affection as to engage herself, t read 
to one ee a , time when as much of a heart as she 
had to d to th If letter 
fairly A, vs ay your disposition, we “shoul certainly 
advise you to marry the er man under any circum- 
stances, and although the man to whom you are now 
engaged will undoubtedly suffer a good deal in con- 

uence, he will live to look back with thankfulness 
on escape, 


Mrxa.—The word avoirdupois is the name ofa sys- 
tem of weights commonly supposed to be derived from 
the French avoir du poids—to bave weight, m 
some considerable w: ‘ht articles, 
for which a different 
has been suggested, however, that the word is oy 
derived from the French averer to verify, and du poi 
weigh, and this view seems the more li ‘ely since aver- 
dupois is the earlier form of the word. The word is 
pronounced aver doo-poize. 


F. W.—If the young lady’s society aves you pleasure, 
it is quite fitting that you should call occasionally as a 
friend, even though you very properly consider yourself 
too youn; at nineteen to enter into any engagement to 

fo seclude yourself from the. other sex until 
you make up your mind to marry, would not be at all 
a wise course, or one which would fit you to choose 
prudently and well when you did think the proper 
time had come ; but, as a Spree rule, the young ladies 
who show a great deal of attention to young men at 
the first meeting are not those whose friendships are the 
most valuable. 


Anpy J.—Happy marriages are founded upon various 
conditions. Ist. ct for the object of fancy is as 
necessary to abiding happiness as that the heart should 
be interested. 2nd. There should be social ous in- 
tellectual sympathy, and sufficient means. A great 
many people are hopelessly a by 8 social 
between the families of the wife husband. The ma 
if it is he who has faced the risk, will find in the 
that he has made a sacrifice for which he has grievously 
miscaleuated the cost. 8rd. A woman's first requisite 
should be a man who is domestic in his 
man’s first object should be a woman who can make his 
home a place of rest for him 








SLANT Tee 


tnberecting: ib aN ill-bred to pop cee ony 
a whisper, or to converse on private matters, 


Launpress.—]. ll mprove it Tou an your 
own voice. Practice will improve it. wet cooley. 
bably rather weal. Take a tonic and mix 


L, B. F.—Were a social dinner-party to be eT 
entirely of one profession, the conversation could not be 
Cae eee oe ee ee 

and merchants are met together. - 

8. J.—Your handwri a, ch wanting in 

viscity ‘and grave, The 25 ot September, fost, 
fal'upow Saray, and the 1ith of Baptember 
P. C, F.— 


in years gut Cooretion, Tee 
Siving ee. aoe to eo ad apprec = tee. 
ue lemen 
yin Stee sodvar o¢ later find this to be detrimental 
to very best interests. 


F. W. G.—1. Not only should you not foster any feelings 


of regard which your lessor may evince toward you, 
but you Fae 9 pn avoid giving him any en- 
co ent for the expression of tender sentiments. 


Since he is a married man, he cannot honourably desire 
a onus of the feelings of attachment which have 
uneenodte ly sprung up between you. 2. Composi- 


THE FLOWER OF HOME, 


Beautiful flower, without my tender care 
{n thine own clime thou wouldst have lived and 
flourished ; 
But now, like ay ‘thou breath’st a colder air 
Than sweeps the vale that thy young fibres nour- 


And yet I love thes more, thou fragile one, 
Than buds which nature nurses to ‘ection ; 
a A are rong my children of the dew and sun, 
drooping offspring of affection. 


As oft I u thee, o’er my soul 
Come oth bo na gush the vinoma of my, peer. 


I hear once more the murm' 
ele ate Selgin nrmecvacsmscntany the wildwood. 


I seo the cottage, half emahowered im ieanen, 

And mark the sunbeams on its white floor dancing ; 
I hear the sparrow twittering eaves, 

Behold the loved Saas Guang 


1 hoor 0 coma within Sonn: coum tat 
"Tis the old clock its measured warn: z pealing ; 
Now in the west fades sunset’s crimson glow, 


And evening o’er my cottage home-is Scoaling. 


Tis all illusion, yet ‘tis sweet to dream 
Of those we love—a! are time and distance, 


While memory sheds her talismanic gleam 
On exitae ‘ 


all that once lent rapture to e. 


W. R. B. 


Sanpy.— seven is the 
— | yates gree = Sracety ea an aa id mal 
pony ers lor an old. 
oot aie look is dry tt, for decides, 
look is induced ey ieee crease 
of age As you are but teen Jonnad of 
and fn hwed s itis 
ah could seriously class you wii 
M. Y. 8.—1. It is not usual to salah lated at 
m calls in large towns ; in the country it is some- 
times done, not always. 2. 
is, in fact, to force no one into an acquaintance. a 
should, therefore, ascertain beforehand whether it is 
ble to both to be introduced ; 3 0 Sede 
a superior top hm a wish to know @ gentleman or 
inferior, the latter two have no right to decline "the 
honour. 

8. T. R.—There is no short and easy way out of — 
aigicuity. It can only be overcome by ex @ grea’ 
deal of will-power and determination, in bo ‘cine 
the ve which you find hardest and 


one ps at wi ourself 
stronger, when called on to face any work, 
Bodo, ought to be done, ‘but which is not very pleasant 


fair in war to poison w and to er ers 
who could not ransom themselves, or to sell them into 
slavery. Such proceedings not be now- 

countries, So, too, in old it 


"val 


SSess 





P. W. R.—There are who, Spout they will not 
confess it, neverth clos hold the that a woman 
demeans herself by eset tikeus, tell teak de eee 
wishes to be considered a gentlewoman she must load 
an aimless, useless life. 


Euurs.— There is wrong in itself, ina 


corresponding wit a a as em ieee 
from her friends is 
required, te aut abetins eipendundrenss. 


write simply asan exercise for your own 
Provetmeat always choose a correspondent of your own 


ssh Dg doar tlt mi mh 

er lepend on y! 

its state of preservation, and the im: of the 

whose record it contains. I may be very 

or it may be worth but little. The old coin 

which you mention is an old Spanish quarter, and 

ssl Fe-werth but little, if amy more than its face 
ue, 


Lorriz.—l. Keep a dicti 
Re about w: Dee pm sew fi 
natural to 


2. itis 5. my eeveer oe 
7m. ou to waite occasionally, if you have 


Siento Gat your friend cares enough about 
the intimacy to take the trouble to keep it alive by 


B. B—There would be nothing gained by y showin 
your betrothed the impertinent letters from pees 
equaintance, and ro tg justified her some pee by 


beside you, and look up 
in the least doubtful. 
ask any friend who is 


so. You would wane pee 4 

unopened, such Totter Tiere ta difereno of 
the frog ron hu ng should be worn on 
ee ee but 


Avovsta F.—1, uadpanatdibchd ask 
a friend of her own sex to introduce a gen to 
her, at fitting opportunity. 2.4 young lady is 
very fo in for: acq ces in any q 
except through an yt from some one who 
can at least vouch for the general sy of the 
new acquaintance. The fact that a man to 


xnew.o indy's same Goes mot entitle. him $9 re- 
cognition. a 


B PF. 3.0-—Optum isthe hardoned dered ce of the unripe 


ise of the alksoid ‘Principles of op opium, ‘Tt fo used 
ond. ¥ a et memnint oe bate at ieee 


of opium, and are given for similar 
RY oses of ondsigh! th to she keatted of a grain." Ono: 
the medit grain bout ofl ere 
jum 8 a 
physician let it alone. if regular 


Wet Wisuer.—It would be very absurd for a man to 
hesitate about marrying a towhom he was attached 
because she had the sane sort of complexion as himself. 
In such matters a man should have more sreogtn and 
self-confidence than to care very much about the opinions 
of mére chance acquaintances and associates, and he 
should resent as an ence unsolicited advice 
about such a delicate relationship from any, except the 
few dear friends and relatives whom he knows td have 
his best interests at heart. 


°C. L.—Savings-banks are a modern institution. 


for sa: 

Cross, the waen thereof "the Friendly 
Society for the Benefit of Women and ildren,” costa. 
lished five or six years préviously by Mrs. Wa 


In 1806 the Provident Institution of London was started. 
In 1810 Rev. Henry, Duncan, minister at Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire, formed the first savings-bank in Scot- 
land, and mainly ‘through his efforts the Edinbérgh 
8a Bank was established in 1814. Dr. Duncan is 
claimed as the founder of savinga-banks because he de- 
voted an immense amount of time to their establish- 


men and organizing the first self-sustaining 
bank, and so a his scheme as to make it 
applicable to the w country. 
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